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“ DOLLY,” SAID NOEL, TENDERLY ; “ DOLLY, !'VE COME BACK TO YoU.” 


WORTH WAITING FOR. 


ee 


(A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


Ir was @ London suburb, and a particularly 
dreary one, having neither the stamp of fashion 
to give it prestige, the possession of some levia- 
than business or stores to attract atrangers, or 
even the reproach of extreme poverty to make 
ub noticeable. 

No, Barnham had none of these things ; it was 
eunently respectable and deadly dull, sone what 
ees convenient for London than other places 
equally distant since iv was served only by one 
tine of railway whose termini were not near 
Charing, Cross, Fieet-street or the Strand, locali- 
poy, ch contain a goodly number of business 
,, No, Barnnam did not lay itself out for such ; 
_tts “special feature was educational advantages, 
ot for the masses be it observed, but the 





classes ; no High School for girls was to be 
found there, no huge public ecihools for their 
brothers, but the place boasted private establish- 
ments of every size and grade, from the “ Home 
School,” where six girls paid two hundred a 
year, dressed for dinner, and shared a maid, to 
the select academy, where twenty pupils enjoyed 
humbler advantages for a quarter of the price. 

The boys were not uncared for, Barnham was 
a happy hunting-ground for tutors of every sort, 
they prepared young men for every examination 
ever heard of, or taught delicate juniors; in 
short, teaching wae the chief industry of Barn- 
ham 


Very few people let apartments ; for a goodly 
number of years small houses were hard to come 
by, and even when they grew more plentiful they 
were not adaptable for letting. 

Besides, Barnham would not have suited the 
city clerk; it was too ont of the way, but it was 
a paradise to ladies of limited income, and widows 
without children, while retired officers highly ap- 
proved of it, and tried in a mild sort of way to 
dissipate the dulness, but they failed. 





it was the scene of Dorothy Lyndon’s courtehip 
and strange romance, 

Dorothy did not go to school, which does not 
mean that she had finished her education, but 
that her father was too poor to send her 
to a fashionable establishment, and too proud to 
condescend to one of humbler fees ; then she pos- 
sessed a atep-mother who found her very useful 
at homé as unpaid inatructrese and nurse to balf 
a dozeéa youngsters who had appeared on the 
scene since the Colonel's second marriage, 

Dorothy was not ill-treated by the present 
Mra., Lyndon—who, indeed, was tou good-natured 
to be unkind to anyone—but she felt very ead and 
lonely at times; she could not help knowing 
that she was very dear to nobody; her father 
wes simply wrapp2d up in his wife and younger 
children. 

Mra. Lyndon tried hard to “ make no differ- 
ence,” but being still a young woman she could 
hardly flla mother’s place to a girl of eighteeu ; 
she knew absolutely nothing of her predecessor « 
history, but she had gathered a vague impression 
that her husband's firat marriage had been des- 


Barnham was a place that could not by any | perately unhaopy, aud that his wife's death had 
stretch of imagination be termed lively, and yev | come av a happy release, 
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the Colonel—he had lef the army but retained 
hia title--had taken for his bride. 

They had lived there eleven years. Alice Lyn- 
don was perfectly happy, being @ quiet, domesti- 
cated creature who looked for-nothing outside 
herown home, The children were too young 
not to be content; the Colonel, as before said, 
was devoted to them, but Dorothy stood as it 
were outaide the family group. 

She was not happy, she was not loved, perhaps 
the first omission was explaiaed by the second. 

And in the month of June when the days were 
longest, and even the narrow suburban gardea 
was bright with flowers, came Dorothy’s eight- 
eenth birthday, and thena wonderful thing hap- 
pened, 

Mrs. Lyndon, who bad been engaged to drink 
tea with an acquaintance on Parnham Hill, sent 
Dorothy witha note of excuse (something viled 
the reigning baby), add the hostese, instead of 
taking the note and dismissing the meseenger, 
told Dorothy she must etay in “her mamma's 
place and spend the afternoon with her. 

Mrs. Lane was childJeas, and she took a great 
fancy tothe prett, slender yirl whose grey eyes 
seemed ao gud and weary, 

That first.yisit weethe precurgor of many more, 
in time Dorothy wae futroduc: to Mr. Lane 
and his pupil@. si 4 

He bad three, young ‘men reading with him, 
aod before the Lanes or her parents suspected 
anything, Dorothy and the eldest of the pupil 
were hopelessly in love, 

A boy and girl affair—eightven and twenty-one, 
but for their pecwtliar circumstances it wight have 
been only # aummer idyl speedily forgotten, but 
Dorothy's heart gd been so Starved for the want 
of love that she’ poured out a prosionate affection 
on Noel Mexedi And the Jad—hs was little 
more-~hed. hie chivalry fired by her dévotion til! 
he really believed be could not live without her, 
and that no two people had ever loved before'as 
fait fully aa he and Dolly. 

Mr. Meredith was going out to India im the 
autumn to\teke up an appointment under the 
Civil Service ; to be particular, ib Was something 
to do with the départwent known as “ Woods 
and Forests ; "and, rash and impossible as it may 
be, he actually contemplated taking Dolly with him. 
He declared people could’ live ca very little in 
fudia, avd that they should be as happy as « king 
and queen. 

It never occurred to either of the young lovers 
to ask Colonel Lyndon’s consent. Noel had met 
that officer once or twice and taken an’ uo 
mitigated dislike to him, possibly because the 
man of fifty treated him as a boy ; Dorothy 
regarded herself as of so lit 
father’s eyes that she did not imagine he would 
care what became of her. The thing they moat 
dreaded wae parting, Noel knew his uncle and 
guardian disapproved most strongly of early 
marriages, and so the headstrong lover decided 
the only thing to do was to wake Dorothy his 
own at once, when, he argued, nothing could part 
hem. 

There was one thing in his favour. Dorothy 
Lyndon, unlike moat heroines, looked older than 
her age. She was not pretty, though’ Noel 
thought her so; she had beautiful, sad, grey 
eyes, but her hair was strained off her face and 
lragge? round her head in painfully tight plate, 
which gave her face a scared look ; and her com- 
plexion though fair was not clear, but more what 
is familiarly termed muddy. She was tail, too, 
for her years, and her figure was girlish and 
unformed ; but Mrs. Lyndon, for reasons of her 
own, always attired her step-daughter in long 
dreases, and so when her thick winter jacket hid 
her thinness, Dorothy would easily have passed 
for two or three and twenty, and Noel had not 
the .esst fear of a clergyman refusing to per- 
form the marriage ceremony on account of their 
youth. 

He had more difficulty ic gaining Dolly’s own 
cone the girl’s very love fur him 
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Noel that evening she gave the promise he had 
so long pleaded for. 

It was only juet io time ; he was to sail for 
India in @ fortnight, and as he assured hor it 
would have broken his heart to leave her behind, 
he would ® license the-next day, andthe 
following she must come up to London and they 
would be married before the Colonel and Mra. 
Lyndon even suspected her absence. 

She put her hand on her lover’s shoulder and 

up entrea into his face. 

“Are you quite sire, Noe! 1" 

“Sare of what, eweetheart {”’ 

"That you won't be sorry later. You kuow I 
am only an awkward untaught girl, and you 

ight do a great deal better.” 

e sil 

“T don’t want to do better, Dolly ; I only 
want you, dear. Of courée we shall have to 

ii humbly at firat, but you won't mind that; 

“T should mind nothing with you. But, Noel, 
if you were tired of me; if I saw you repented of 
marrying te, 1—I think I should kill myself.” 

She spoke with a fire and passion be had never 
heard her use before ; her cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes lit up with » brillianblight, and for one 
moment @he was a iaified: woman; then <b» 
colour faded from her ek light died ont of 
= eyes, and ehe was jus ‘key Dorotby 
vyndon, ig ura 

Fite sofietiines plays into: the handa of con- 
spiratorsiu ® roost convenient fashion, Mrs. 
Lyndon elected: to sead Dorothy to the Stores on 
that particular day which was to be her wedding 
day. She was a very careful woman and judged 
she should save her step-daughter’s fare (sixpence 
third-clags return), in the advantage given by a 
personal inspection of the goods selected ; they 
had a deposit account, so she did- not entrust 
Dorothy with any money beyond the sixpence for 
her journey ; it did not even sirike her that a 
bun and glass of milk would: be refreshing at 
eleven, ; 

Noel Meredith was wailing when» the train 
steamed into Victoria dag sna had 
bee: collected previously, so Dorothy 
walked off without any , he and were ¢lear of: 
the great terminus before the eneunibered: 
with luggage had even epllected if} nottill: they 4 
| plunged into a quite side streetidid they feel free 
to speak. ee ee eae . 

“I've had the most.awful fright, darling,” said 
Noel. “Uncle Jobm invited me to bri Hk § 
| didn’t dare to refuse, and so I had to rush’ off 
before we “had finished, He wanted to know 
where I was going, and I said I had an important 
business appointment. Now, Dolly, the wedding 
| will be over by eleven ; where shall we go after- 
| wards! It’s too cold for the river, or we might 
| have run down to Richmond.” " 
| Actually, till that moment Dorothy Lyndon 
| bad never thought of what was to.come after the 

cerernony which would make her Mre, Meredith, 
her horizon had been bounded by the wedding. 
Noel was thoughtfulness itself, and he pro- 
| posed she should do “some shopping,” she must 
want heaps of things as she had no luggage, then 
they would have a nice little lunch somewhere, 
| and afterwards he would take her.to the rooms 
he had engaged in Claverton: street, 
| “Jolly rooms they are, too, Dolly, :and no end 
| of a landlady ; it’s only a pity we haven't got 
| louger toetay there, this day fortnight, young 
| lady, we must sail,” 
“But your uncle?” said: Dorothy; rather 
| alarmed, “‘ you will tell him before we sail {” 
* Of course,” said Noel, naively, “ Imustget 
| some money from him for the ; besides, 
| he’s no end of @ good sort, and [should like him 
| to see you, Dolly, Bat as for your people, they've 
| treated you so shamefully I really don’t mind 
their havivg a good fright about you,” 
 Ouly they don’t care enough to be frightened,” 
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She jhad only lived till Dordthy was two hesitate. But there came a day when the } de eurroundivgs of stolen’ the 
old, and.then the little gir] was Labeatshadto 6 Colonel, in a fit of anger (he was a man of violent dingy the mus 
lady whe professed to receive “ Infamts and other | temper), etruek his eldest daughter, and told her } and go ss Noel Dorothy 
chiidrea needing a mother’s care.” he-wished she -had never been’ born. Dorothy | none of things new 
Here Dorothy remained till she was seven, | said nothing, though ber face grew pale as marble, | red brick church, d to St. Agatha, and 
when she was brought to the house at Barnham | but her mind was made up, and when she met | which, besides being & most beautiful and well- 


cared-for 
Harvest Festival. 
hands liad the 


pened to be keeping its 


house fowers, decking the with wreaths 
of corn, and adorning available space with 
trophies “of the fruits eartti,” so that’St.~ 


Agatha’s struck Dorothy as the most attractive 
church ahe had have entered, and the vicar, an 
elderly man, tall and aristocratic looking, read 
the solemn service as impressively as though tke 
bride had been an he ‘supported the 
proper number of “ maids” and » host of lovi 
relations, instead of @ poor little run-away. It 
took only a »ehort time after all; the bonds 
which death alone can break are forged in some- 
thing less than twenty minutes, 

But no fears or misgivings troubled Dorothy 
Meredith av she went out into the October sun- 
shine on her husband’s arm ; she loved Noel, and 
heuceforth their lives would be epent together, so 
what had she to et? 

Mr. Arundel watched the young pair out o 
sight with a grave ‘smile; he wondered how it 
happened that not a sfhgle friend had accompanied 
them, but bis idea was that the bride was an 
orphan, end both she aad the had dis- 
pensed with the usunl parap ia ofa weddicg: 
rather than incur unnecessary expense, 

He had arrived in the Strand, and was strolling 
leisurely along the region of the cluks'sn hour or 
so later, when he heard his name #poken in « 
faudiiar tone, and looking up reeogmised an old 
college. chum. “* 





"Meredith, by’ all. that's wonderful! What 
briugs you to.Loadon §” 
"Oh, award ofmine ia going to India 


at the end of tlie month, and I'm up to see to 
his outfit and that sort of -thing. . He’s only 
tweniy-one,.and guite a boy in business mattere, 
Come. and lunch With me, Arundel. I heard 
you'd got a néw church somewhere, and I should 
like to bear all about it.” 

They turned iato Lord Meredith's. club, and 
lunch was ordered. Mr. Arundel gave -a.ahorb 
aceount of St. Agatha’: and his work there, but 


for the most part he listened rather than ‘talked, 
for it was a long time,sinee he atid Lord Meredith 
met, and he had. real x for his old 
friend. ee, 


“He knew what few » realized, that ail 
the youth and hope had been crushed out of the 
| peers life some twenty years before, when the 
woman he madly loved had jilted him on the eve 
of their weddin),. It was an old story now. 
Lord Meredith had gone abroad, returning a few 
years later to marry av heiress, an exemplary 
woman, who presented him with twin boys, and 
having thus secured the descent of the estate 
in the direct line died, to the amazement 
rather than the grief of her husband, He had 
never loved her, but she had made lifé very easy 
for him, and what in the world was he to do with 
twin babies ? 

Lord Meredith told Mr. Arundel the boya were 
at Eton and doing well. He himself rarely Jei’ 
his country house, but his brother’s only son had 
gained a post in the Indian Civ‘! Service, and as 
he had no father it seemed to tl.c peer incumbent 
on him to-come to.rown and atart the lad with a 
good outfit and plenty of wise counsels, 

“He's a good fellow, Noel. Only one-and- 
twenty, and aa steady ag time. If it had reste? 
with me he shouldn’t have gone to India;. but hie 
mother was all for it. She has friends. highup- 
out there who she thinks may pth him.” - 

“Did you say his name was Noel?” asked 
Mr. Arunde! with a-vague feeling of dismay ; “is 
he tall and good-looking with dark eyes sod 
hair?” 

“ Yes; do you know him }” 

Meredith, you'll be ready to knock me down, 
aud I don’t say for a moment I’m not mistaken ;: 
there may be another Noel Meredith besides your 





| objected Dorothy, 
A great desi :hagsbeen written sbout the 
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nephew, but-——’’ 
‘For goodness sake speak out,” said Lord 
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Meredith crossly, ‘I hate hints and innuendoes ; 
keep to facts ning 
The clergyman ehowed no annoyance at his 
friend’s petlishness, but answered gravely. 
“An hour before I’ met you I married a young 
gouple at St Agatha’s ; the bridegroom’s name 
was Noel Meredith,” 

The peer started, 

“I$ can’t be; it’s impossible. And yet the 
boy left me. io a. terrible hurry, and said he 
had a business appointment at half-past ten.” 

“The wedding was at eleven.’ 

* And you think !” 

“J think ib may be only an extraordinary 
coincidence ef pames, Would you know yonr 
nephew's handwriting ?” 

“Rather, You mean I had better go and look 
at the register, What age did he give? Was it 
by banns {.” 

“No; @ license. He was described as Noel 
Meredith, clerk, aged twenty-one, The bride was 
‘Dorothy Lyndon, and her father's profession was 
given as officer in the army,” 

Lord Meredith had grown strangely agitated, 

“Depend upon it, ndel, it is my nephew, ' 
and—there’s a fate init; Do you know whom 
he has married ?”” ; 

The viear shook his head. 

“You have heard of my great disappointment ; 
you know that Juliet left her home the day 
be‘ore that fixed for the wedding ?” 

‘Yes—but ?” 

‘My rival was a Captain Lyndon. Don’t you" 
understand now ? Noel has married her child.”’ 

They called a hansom and drove straight to 
St. Agatha’s, One glauce at the latest entry in 
the marriage register, confirmed Lord Mere- 
dith’s fears. 

“T would swear to that signature anywhere. 
Te the boy mad? He can’t support a wife on his 
income, y aged ia India, and:his mother will do 
pn. or him, she wants all she has for her 
gir a.” 

“ Have you any idea where he is lodging?” 

“He only came up to London two days ago 
Te weni to the Dover-streeb Hotel first. I 
recommended him there myself, We'll go and 
inquire, 

The waiter kaew Lord Meredith, who had 
often atayed at the hotel. Mr, Meredith, he said, 
only left that morning. He was going to rooms 
in Claverton-sireet, No, 45 B 

“TH call on ‘him,’ “said Meredith, hoarsely. 
“It's only a kindly attention from his unele, 
Come with me, Arundel ?” 

But the vicar declined. 

“Mr. Meredith would have every right to 
resent. the intrusion of a stranger. John, old 
fellow, what do you mean todof This is a bad 
business,” 

‘Yes, that girl of all others, And what was 
Uyndon about to allow it? He should have 
avoided everyone who bore the name of Meredith 
if he had a comsience,”’ 

The vicar cleared hie throat, , 

“T don't expect he knew anything about it. 
They brought not a single friend with them. My 
clerk gaye the bride away. He and the pew 
cpenw were the two witnesses,” 

“ But cam people be married like that? Is it 
segal when one of them is under age. That girl 
con't be. more than, nineteen.” 

“Moat likely. Mr, Meredith said she was 
wer age when he obtained the license. If 
Colonsl. Lyndon were inclined to be vindictive 
your nephew could be convicted of perjury and 
the marriage annulled, Jf no effort is made to 
break it it will be perfectly valid, 3 

«Tansee ok 

"The oe to fall into such a snara 
To faney he could keep a wife on a hundzed aud 
eighty pounds @ year, to sey nothing of the 
*xpense of outfit and passage. 


_ Lord Meredith reached 452, Claverton-street 
12 a tow rage, The landlady admitted Mr. 
and . Mrs, h were lodging there, but 


doubted if they would see anyone, they had not | single man can be stowed anywhere ; a married 


long arrived, , 


You need not trouble to announce me,” said | Why, you haven't even the money to pay for 
“ i your wife’s passage.” 


the’ visi I am his uncle and 


j certain you could be tried aud convicted for 


“ The Grst floor front,” said the abeshed land- 


lady. 

Por’ Meredith opened the door uuceremoni 
ously and entered. To less prejudiced person 
the scene locked a picture of homely comfort, 
‘A girl was seated behind a tea tray, dispensing 
the contents of a big plated teapot. A young 
man sat wed eating bread and butter. The 
pair looked at éach other with loving pride. No 
one could possibly have mistaken them for any 
sg J eg & newly wedded couple, 


* Good gracious!” Noel dropped ihe knife 
and started up. “It’s my uncle, Dolly. Uncle 
John, how in the world did you find us out?” 


sir,” thundered the uncle, “Deceiving your 
best friend. g your mother’s heart.” 

“ My mother does not care enough about me 
to be troubled at. anything I do,” returned Noel, 
“and I meant to tell you very soon, I could not 
risk letting you know before we were safely 
married,” i 


Dorothy sat in an ogony of fear. Her poor 
little face had an expression of blank terror, 
which would have moved anyone less prejudiced 
than Lord Meredith to pity. 

“Do you mean to tell me,”’ he weni on, ignor- 
ing the bride, and addressing himself pointedly 
to his nephew, ‘that you, » boy of twenty-one, 
have cajoled this—this young lady from her 


her?’ 

Dorothy found her voice. 

**Tt was not a farce,” she said, defiantly 
“ We were married in-church, and Noel didn’t 
cajole me, I was quite willing to come.” 

‘More shame for you,” ssid Lord Meredith, | 
™ How old are you, pray?” 

“ Kighteea last June.” 

“T swore she was of age,’ admitted Noel, 


“T wonder you are not ashamed of yourself, | 


home, and induced her to go through the farce of | 
marriage, knowing you have no money to. keep | 


young pair, whose wedding-day was ending so 
ubhappily, and despair was written on their faper. 
Noel had always looked-on Uncle John as a kind 
of sheet-anchor—a special providence, destined 
to rescue him from all difficulties. He had never 
doubted that after bivstering a little at the 
news of the wedding Lord Meredith would come 
down handsomely to provide for the bride's outfit 
and passage, As. for living with the logtons 
Noel had always hated the idea, and had been 
delighted to think his marriage would, perforce, 
change the arrangement. 

"TI will never give up Dorothy,” he said ab 
last, turning with head erect to face his unole, 
f She is my wife, aud no one shall take her from 
me! 

* Then, my good fellow, you'd better throw up 
your billet, and sweep a crossing in England ; for 
if you go to Iadia you must part, willing or not. 
Surely she cso go back to her own people; they 
need know nothing of this—this little interlude ?” 

Dorothy shivered, but self-sacrifice waa strong 
in her loving heart. 

"T don’t want to spoil Noel's life,” sho said to 
Lord Meredith, ‘But, ob! I shall mise him 
so!” 

“ Look here,” said Uncle John, in « kinder tone 
than he had used before; five years is not an 
eternity ; in five years’ time Noel wil! be earning an 
income fit to support his wife, You're a couple of 
children now who ought never to have dreamed 
of marriage, You'll be young enough ix all con 
sciousness five years’ hence. Now, listen to me, 
acd I'll put two alternatives before you both. 
First, be wise and part now ; [ will promise then, 
on my side, to recognise the marriage az legal, 
and to allow no attempt to be made to set iv 
aside. Noel will go to India and strive to rise in 
his profession, If his advancement is lease rapid 
than we hope, I will promise, in five years’ time, 
to add to his salary such asum as shall justify 
house keeping. I will pay hia wife’s passage and 
provide her with an outfit suitable to her position 





sullenly,. **it was our only chance, I loved her 
and I wasn’t going to leave her for five whole | 
yeara,” | 

“ Ad I suppose you think you're married?” | 

We are married,” returned Noel, 

“Tm not so sure of that. I fancy (mind 
I'm not sure) this young lady’s father could 
set the marriage aside if he proved that you had 
obtained the license by fraud, and I'm quite 


perjury if he liked to prosecute you.” 

Dorothy shuddered, 

Papa won't mind,” she aaid, in a dull, sad 
tone, ‘he has other children. He will be only 
glad to get rid of one. Ihave been in the way 
ever since [ean remember, no one ever wanted 
me but Noel,” 

ae your mother living!” asked Lord Mere- 
dith, 

“Mra, Lyndon is not my mother,” said the 
girl, gravely. “I think she tried to like me 
when she first knew me; 1 was seven years old 
then, but.she never cared for me.” 

Lord Meredith softened just 4 little. Juliet 
was dead. This girl, who had his loat love's eyes, 
had evidently not found the world a very pleasant 
ae He almost pitied her, but he never altered 

is decision. 

“Whatdo you intend to do!” he asked Noel. 
“OF course this farce can’t go on, You are 








bound to sail in the M/edian in a fortnight ; you 
can’t take a wife, your income will barely eup- : 
port a bachelor, All the ar-angerments have been 
made for a single man, You can’t present your- 
self at Gycola accompanied by a wife.” 

“Dolly is not afraid of poverty,’ said Noel, 

rly, ‘and we can do on very little.” 

‘Listen to me,” said Lord Meredith ; “even a 
pair of children like you can’t deny hard facta. 
You mightstarve on your income in England as 
@ married man—in Indias you couldn't even do 
that. All the arrangements sre made for you to 
live with your mother's sister end her family, 
Mr, Ington is an efficial of high importance, and 
it is thought be can help you materially, A 


man roust have au establishment, however small. 





Which room is it! I'll go up at once.” 








They were sitting, hand-in-hand, the poor 


and meanwhile I will take care not a rumour of 
to-day’s work gets abroad to her discredit. she 
will just wait at home in her father's house fill 
her husband haa a home for her, and Noel will 
have an object for which to work. In five years 
time you will start with as fair prospects as you 
can desire. On the other hand,” and he looked 
keenly at the two young culprite, “if you per- 
sist in remaining together I won't give » penny 
towards helping you. Noel has no money of his 
own, I don't believe he could beg, borrow, o7 
steal enough for the passage ; and if he did his 
career would be ruined if he reached India » 
married man, Three things would follow—debt, 
disgrace and ruin. Long )efore five years bad 
passed he would rue the day when he bjighted 
his future for a passing fancy: Now, which ia it 
to be? Choose!” 

“ You are cruel,” said Noel, “ to be so abrupt,’ 

“Cruel to be kind. If you take my counsel, 
this young lady,” be looked at Dolly, “must be 
safe beneath her father’s roof to-night ; it is nob 
far from six o’clock, so the need for an immediate 
decision is imminent,”’ 

“Dolly,” said poor Noel, hopelessly, ‘‘ what 
am I toda?” 

Mana like, he put the pain of decidiug on her, 
and with the decisive self-sacrificiug tone of love 
she did not shirk the burden, 

“{ will go home. I should never be happy 
again, dear, if I had spoilt your life ; but, Noel, 
you are all I have in the world, don’t forget me, 
dear, or you'll break my heart.” 

* And you can give me up?” 

* Only because to refuse will ruin. your life, 
Noel, Speak, sa7 somethiog kind.” 

“T shall never forget you, Dolly, and five years 
will soon pass; I'll write to you by every mail.” 

“You can't,” said Lord Meredith; “if you 
want your marriage to remain a secret you musv 
be parted utterly and completely for five years. 
I'll give you ten mivutes to think it over, thea 
if you are wise, Noel, you'll say good-bys, and 
let me take your wife home.” 

And it ended just as he knew it must ; without 
money, friends or prospects how could the young 
people hold out against Lord Meredith?! He 
knew how it would be long before Noel said, 
sullenly,— 
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“You must have your own way, Uncle John, | him that to keep wife on his income would 


and if I go to the dogs headlong you'll have only 
yourself to blame,” 

The clock struck six as Lord Meredith and 
Dorothy ieft Clavertou-street in a cab; the peer 
had turned his head away coneiderately while 
the two young lovers exchanged their farewell, 
He would gladly have left Dorothy alone with 
her grief, but there were some things he must 
say to her, and as soon as her sachs suunded more 
hushed he began, — y 

“ My dear, [ don’t want to be hasty; can you 
explain your absence to your parents without 
arousiug suspicion }” 

‘Mamma sent me to the Stores to do an errand 
for her, and she said I might go and see an old 
governess of mine who lives in Chelsea, if I 
iked.’ 

* And she will think you have gone there!” 

“Yes, I think J had better go there really, 
Lord Meredith. Miss Lanson was very kind to me 
always ; she would keep me for one night, and I 
could go to the Stores to-morrow, I might tele- 
graph home.” 

‘And I ray rely on you you will not try to 
meet wy nephew }” 

The girl lifted her preity head defiantly. 

“T will never meet Noel again until he can 
own me as his wife before all the world.” 

Lord Meredith gave the cabmau Miss Lauson’s 
address, and promised himeelf to 
telegram in her name to Barnham, and theo he 
eatd, in rather a constrained way,-— 

“Tf you need a friend in Noel’s absence will 
you remember that your conduct to-day has given 
you one in his uncle! A line sent to Meredith 


Towers, Wiltshire, will always find me, and I | 


assure you it will be » pleasure to me to help you. 
We are not quite etrangers”—his voice acitened 
~~‘ for I knew your mother.” 

“My own mother? Did you really, Lord 
Meredith ! No one ever tells me anything about 
her ; she died when I was two years old and--sbe 
was not happy.” 

aT Tt 


“Poor Juliet!” breathed the man who had | 
loved her madly once ; then he added, “ but you | 


were a mere baby when she died, how could you 
tell?” 

“My father never loved her, ard no 
woman could be happy without love,’ 

** He loved ber once.’ 

* Then he soon got tired, I heard him tel! Mra. 
Lyndos one day that his firet marriage was as 
miserable as his secoud was bappy. I felt then 
that I hated her. 

‘Is she good to you ?” 

“She is not unkind. My father almost hates 
me: he wishes sometimes J had never been born. 
I can’t remember, in my whole life, that he ever 
spoke a kind word to me,” 

* Poor child !’ 

“So there is some excuse for my runpiog 
away,” she said, simply. “I never knew what 
love meant till 1 met Noel, and it seemed to me 
that to be always with bim must mean happiness.” 

Lord Meredith’s hand rested tenderly on 
Dorothy's shoulder, at that moment his heart 
ached for her ; her mother had sinned against 
him, but ber sin had brought her littie happinese. 


true 


What could Lyndon’s love have been like if it | 


did not endure throuch the 


three brief years of 
their married life ? 


CHAPTER IL 


Five years are a long time and le:.ve few people | 


quite unchanged, while perhaps ai no pericd of 
# man’s life does he change so much as in the 
early tweuties. 

Noel Meredith had gone out to India in many 
things a perfect boy, honestly and truly in love 
with his girl-wife, and longing for their re-union ; 
he ‘vas coming back a gomewhat cynical, clear- 
headed wan of the world, deeply regretting the 
“foolish entanglement” which had spoilt his 
life. 

The change bad come about gradually, but 
before he had been a year in laodia Noel had 
ceased to regret his uncle's interference 


send the |} 


have been an utter impossibility. 

The Ingtons moved in the best society in the 
station, they were, indeed, leaders there, and in 
right of his relationship to them Noel found bim- 
self much sought after. 

Handsome and agreeable, with good prospects, 
influential relatives at Gycola, and at home a 
nobleman for his uncle, Noel Meredith speedily 
became the most popular man in the place. 

To was made clear to him that he was “ some- 


| body,” and might, when Lis means permitted it, 


marry anyone he pleased. 

It was, perhaps, only human nature that, re- 
membering Dorothy in her plain shabby attire, 
toiling after the little Lyncons es an unpaid nur- 
sery governess, he should condider he had spoilt 


| his chances, 


By theend of the first year he pitied himself ; 
before the second was over he had begun to re- 
joice that along time yed remained before he 
could return to England; ther came a phase 
when he tried hard to forget the ceremony at St. 
Agatha’s, and last of all his present conviction 
that he was a decidedly iil-used individual, and 
that hia rashness had spoilt bis whole life. 

Noel was going home on six months’ leave, but 
the chances were he would never return to 
India, but retire from the Civil Service, for death 
had been buay during his absence; his little 
cousins, the twin boys for whose sake Lord 
Meredith had clung to life, had died within a few 
days of each other of some infectious disorder 
| then raging in the neighbourhood, and the Indian 
| employé was heir presumptive to the peerage of 
| Meredith. 

Truth to say. Noel was a little surprised, 
“Uncle John” had not insisted on his return 
before; he had only been a year in India when 
the tragedy happened, and he had expected an 
immediate recall, or ab least such an allowance 
as would be suitable to his changed prospects, 
but Lord Meredith made vo sign that he re- 
garded his nephew as his next heir, and it was 
only when Noel's leave became imminent that 
he touched on the subject at all, and then very 
briefly. 

“| shall never marry again, and you will as 
surely inherit all I possess as though youhad been 
born my son, therefore it is advisable your rmar- 
riage should be acknowledged as soon as you 
return to England, I shal! be ready to testify to 
its legality if necessary, and to settle such an in- 
come on you as will enable you to keep your wife 
without returning to India.” 

Noe] was thinking of this letter as he stood on 
the deck of the homeward-bound steamer, won- 
dering more than a little how it fared with the 
girl whom had married? The. five years which 
had altered him so much could not have left her 
quite the same, 

Had she spent them all at Barnham, sinking 
more and more into a domestic drudge } was she 
worn and faded by household cares ? fair women 
generally “ went off” early, he thought, 

“ Hang it all,” he muttered, “ a man shouldn’t 
be allowed to put s millstone round his neck 
when he’s only a boy ; my wife must be Lady 
Meredith, aod she probably knows less of the 
duties of euch a position than my uncle’s old 
housekeeper. She was vicy fond of me, and I 
| fancied 1 loved her, but then I was a mere boy, 
| and five years is a long time out of my life; it 

wouldn't be fair, I suppose, to try and get the 

marriage set aside, I'm not at all aure either if it 
| could be done. 
pt I suppose I shall have to make the best of it. 

Perhaps I can takes houss in the country and 
leave Dolly there most of the time ; of course, I 
| shall spend the season in London, and there will 
' be shooting and country house visiting in the 
autumn; we need not see much of each other.” 

Frank selfishness, but then Noel Meredith had 
| been a little spoilt by his popularity, and it was 
| not as though he had corresponded with Dorothy 
| and had her loviog letters to remind him of her ; 
he hadn’t even heard from her, never heard a 
mention of hername, till that brief reference to 
her in his uncle’a letter. 

It was October when he left England ; it was 
April when he returued, for official arrange- 











A very little experience of life there showed ) ments aad deferred his leave six montha, After 





it was due Noel was glad the time of year was 
different ; besides, spring was the ideal time for 
London, His uncle was living in a furnished 
house in Mayfair—the family mansion of the 
Merediths had been let for years—a kind of 
bijou villa where no doubt Lord Meredith would 
invite him to become his guest. 


He hardly expected to be met at Portsmouth, 
the memory of all that happened just before 
their parting would make Lord Meredith glad to 
see him first in private. 

Noel was right. No one awaited him on land- 
ing, but quite » bu of letters had arrived for 
him. He turned them over impatiently, half- 
dreading to find that one of them was from his 
wife, But Dorothy Meredith had not written, 
perhaps she did not even know of his return, There 
was ® letter in his uncle’s hand, to which Noel 
gave the preference. It was very #hort, An 
affectionate welcome home, and an icvitation to 
put up in Dadley-street until he deciied on hie 


plans. 

Mr. Meredith lunched at the hotel and left the 
rest of his letters till he was travelling to London 
in the exprees, having by great good fortune o 
carriage to himself. 

They were hardly inspiriting. His mother and 
three sisters had all written each in a different way 
—urging the samething. Mrs, Meredith declared 
her income had decreased terribly of late years, 
owing to the failure of securities in which her 
fortune was invested. Now that Noel had come 
home and would enjoy great pecuniary advan- 


| tages as his uncle’s heir he would of course see 


that it was his duty to make her an allowance. 
She would even be willing to come and live with 
him. The girls could then enter society and 
have a chance of settling advantageously. 

The girle—they were all over twenty—-wrote 
much in the same strain, only t thought 
‘dear mamma” could remain at home while 
one of them kept house for Noel. It was strange 
that each of the three represented herself as 
most likely to promote her brother’s happiness. 

“Selfish to the core” waz Noel's comment ae 
he laid down the laat of the three letters. The 
other correspondence was of a trivial nature, 
merely tending to show that Lord Meredith’s 
heir was regarded es a very different person from 
the young man who had left England five and a 
half years before. 

“ T wonder if my mother would receive Dorothy 
as a boarder,” thought Noel ss he pondered 
over things. “The money would bea help to 
her. She and the girle could polish up my wife 
a little, and of course as soon as my marriage is 
announced J must make some fresh arrange- 
ment. I can’t leave my wife at her father’s any 
longer.” 

Lord Meredith's carriege wae waiting at 
Waterloo, and Noel was soon receiving.his uncle's 
welcome. He had expected to find him a 
broken prematurely aged man, ever grieving for 
the loss of the twine; but to his surprise the 
peer seemed little changed since they parted ; if 
anything he was more cheerful than he had been 
of yore. He was stilla strikingly handsome man, 
and it occurred to Noel—with a» strange feeling 
of annoyance—that if his uncle changed his 
mind he would find plenty of women willing to 
accept his wedding-ring, which was hardly ap 
agreeable reflection for his heir-presumptive. 

“Fancy you coming up here for the season,” 
said Noel, as they sat at dinner. “I thought, 
my lord, you were above such vanities,” 

“ Too old for them, eh }”’ 

“No. I thought you were too grave and 
studious to care for gaiety !” 

**Y'm not sure, Noel, that I do care for gaiety > 
but, you see, one finds all the best things on uow, 

intings, sculpture, plays and music. London 

as the cream of them all in the nexd three 


smonths.” 


Noel tried to say something in the way of 
condolence for his cousins’ death, It was a hard 
task. He was no hypocrite, and could not pre- 
tend personal sorrow for what had so changed 
his fortuue. f 

“ Poor lade,” said their father sadly. “I missed 
them bitterly, but the doctor told me in any 
ease they could not have reached manhood, and 
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it was essier to lose them while they vere young 
and innocent.’’ 


* Have you seen much of my mother lately !” 
Lord Meredith smiled. 


. Your mo 

a you.” 

“Tt would not be that,” said Noel with a show 
po alll a, have a perfect right to marry 

“Oh, I never shall. You may take it for a 
certainty I shall remain a widower, and now let 
us leave my domestic affairs and discuss yours,” 

“Ie there anything to say about them ?” 

“Surely,” said the peer gravely, “there must 
bea great deal to speak of and arrange. But 
does your wife know of your return !” 

“ Not from me.” 

“You have kept to the letter of our com- 
pact then, and never written to her?” 

‘I have never seen or heard of Dorothy 
since our wedding-day. You yourself witnessed 


our ig.” 

u thought me a hard-hearted mon- 
ster,” Lord Meredith with a twinkle in his 
eye, 

“I have sometimes wished since your heart 
had been a little harder.” 

“Eh, what do you mean ?” 

“Tt would have been better for me if the 
marriage had been annulled. Just think of my 
position, tied to a wife I have not seen for five 
years, i 

“And whom you professed you passionatel 
loved,” returned # ace ‘ , 

“J did love her then; but I was a mere boy, 
and had a romantic notion of rescuing her from a 
home where she was neglected,” 

“She is probably neglected still.” 

“ But you don’t understand, I am no longer 


“No,” the peer, ‘you will be twenty- 
seven next birthday. You are certainly not a 


b Nee 

Wana,” Noel spoke very fast, perhaps he felt 
uncomfortable with his uncle’s keen eyes fixed on 
him, “I have seen the world and life. I have 
mixed in the best society in India, and can hold 
my own in it, while Dorothy has lived in a 
:niserable London suburb, and not even enjoyed 
the few advantages it offered. She bas 
most of her time between Mrs. Lyndon’s nursery 
and school-room. She can have seen no one; 
have heard nothing of what is going on. She 
will be no companion for a man of the world,” 

" + ea aon whose fault is it, yours or 
hers ” 

“Not mine certainly.” 

“And hardly hers. A girl in her teens does 
not generally choose to be buried in a dul) London 
suburb, or to be a nursery drudge. Thus far 
you have only made me pity your wife.” 


“But it is very hard on me.” 
Lord Mersdith sneered. He really could not 
help it. 


Pity yourself as much as you please, I reserve 
my sympathy for one who needs it more—my 
niece, Dorothy Meredith,” 

“What do you advise me to do!” asked Noel. 
“As the head of the family I hoped you would 
give moe your opinion.” 

“On what—your daty to your wife? Surely 
vhe marriage service teaches en that, though I 
can’t say you seem to have kept many of your 
vows. If you leave that question alone and want 
me to tell you your most expedient course I am 
ready with an answer, Go down to Barnham 
and see your wife.” 

“Colonel Lyndon is 4 man for whom I have 
an intense dislike.” 

“I am with you there—but I didn’t advise 
your calliog on him.” 


“I suppose so,”” 

“While she lives you can have no other 
wife.” 

“Granted. But——” 

Lord Meredith interrupted hina. 

“Let me have my say out first. In the natural 
course of things you will be Baron Meredith of 
Meredith ; as soon as the breath is out of my 
body you will be head of the family, and— 
probably—-you desire an heir; you don’t want 


aad 


wilds of Africa fifty ago, do you ! 


No; Noel certainly did not wish that— 
but-—- 


woman who can provide you with an heir ; there- 
fore, to my mind, the sooner you sesk her out 
the better. You'!| have a bad half hour or so 
with Colonel! Lyndon, but it’s hardly likely be’ll 
cut up rough whea be knows that you're heir to 
ten thousand a-year, You can produce the certi- 
ficate of your marriage, and tel! him that I, your 
uncle and guardian, knew of it from the first, 
Pll lend you Meredith Towers to spend your long- 
deferred honeymoon in; and, thovgh I have 
mixed very little in general society of iate years 
I have more than one lady friend who, to please 
me, will be ycur wife’s social sponsor, and pre- 
sent Mrs. Noel Meredith at one of the Drawing 
Rooms of this season,” 

Noel looked annoyed. 

“ Dorothy would be frightened at the bare idea ; 
she was a quiet little thing always, with no taste 
for gaiety. I think the best plan would be for 
her to board with my mother; the payment I 
made would be a real help to the mater, and the 
girls could coach Dolly in the duties of society.” 

“ Poor Dolly |” said Lord Meredith, pityingly. 


CHAPTER Ill, 
Tuere is something very sad and dreary in 
revisiting, under changed circumstances, a place 
where we once spent many happy days. 





Noe! Meredith experienced this to the full 
when, within a week of his return to England, he 
alighted at Barnham, The station itself was 
quite unchanged, the porters, the ticket-collector 
and the bookstall-clerk al! looked positively in- 
altered. y x 

Noel could hardly believe it was five years and 
a-half since he had seen them. There might, 
perhaps, be some change in the advertisements 
displayed on the platform, and there was cer- 
tainly an increase im the articles to be procured 
by means of placing @ penny in the alot, but 





otherwise Noe] might have thought it only yester- 
day since he last saw Barnham. 

e@ had been happy there; he realized now 
that the nine months he had spent at the Lanes’ 
had been among the happiest of his life ; he was 
free from many of the restraints of boyhood ; he 
had not yet assumed the responsibilities of man’s 
estate. He had never known a real trouble while 
he was at Barnham, and love's young dream had 
seersed to beautify and embellish his whole 
existence, Now be would have despised the 
simple pleasures which had made his stay so 
delightful ; now Barnham would have seemed to 
him a very poor sort of place. 

He turned into the high road and began the 
ascend of Barnham Hill ; mgest of the shops were 
in the same hands, he could see the very con- 
fectioner’s where he had bought lollypops to 
purchase the little Lyndons’ silence when he 
talked to Dorothy ; the assistant, in corkscrew 
curls, stood behind the counter, still looking not 
a day older; and the lady coming out was— 
surprise of surprises—Mrs, Lane. 

Perhaps he stared at her more than he knew, | 
or elee he was nof so much altered as he sup- 
posed, for she smiled on him suddenly, just as 
she had done wien he was her husband’s pupil, 





“ And—it will be dreadfully awkward.” 

“My good fellow,” cried Lord Meredith, fairly 
loving patience, “the whole thing is awkward, | 
but you must look your position in the face. You 
are legally married to Dorothy.” | 


and said, pleasant] 





“Let me finish, There ie bub one woman who | 
can preside lawfully over your home; but one | 


of you! You must come back with me now, and 
we will have a long talk over old times. Iam so 
sorry Mr, Lane is away—it’s the Easter vacation, 
you know ; but [ shall enjoy « chad very much,” 
Noel’s resolution was taken at once ; he would 
accept this invitation. Mra, Lane had been on 
intimate terms with the Lyndons, and being aw 
inveterate gossip—albeid a good-natured one— 
she would be almosd certain to mention them and 
tell him any news there might be, Noel was not 


the title and estate to go to that half-civilized | at all sure he would nob confide his whole story 
descendant of my uncle who emigrated to the! to the kind motherly creature, and get her to 


invite Dorothy to tea, when they could enjoy a 
téte-d-téte in her drawing-room; the mora he 
thougitt of it the more he shrank from calling at 
the Colonel's and asking for his wife by her 
maiden name, 

Mrs, Inane played into his hands admirably. 
She poured out tea with e beaming face, dis 


and the improvemenis which had taken place, 

Though I have lost some of my greatest 
friends,” she said, in a grave key. “Of course 
you remember the Lyndovs’?. They lived in « 
red-brick house on the hill. He was a retired 
officer, ahe was his second wife, and they had any 
number of small children ? ” 

* And an elder girl who played the réle of 
governess,” putin Noel. 

“Poor Dorothy!” witha sigh. “I wae very 
fond of her. But I was going to tell you, Colonel 


retired on half-psy, you know) died with him, so 
that that poor little woman and her children had 
next to nothing, Fortunately the Colonel’s 
life was insured for a thousand pounds, and so 
she sold off everything here and bought the lease, 
furniture aud goodwil! of a thriving boarding- 
house at Brighton. I do hope she may get a 








living, poor thing, but she knew nothing of busi- 


| nese, and handicapped by all thoge little children 


it would be a hard struggle.” 

“Very hard,” sdmitted Noel, “and Mise 
Lyndon—has she gone to Brighton with her step- 
mother ?” 

* Dorothy 
admire her. 


I remember now you used to 
Ts it possible that you haven't 


| heard }” 


“T have heard nothing,” said Noe}, stifling his 
impatience with difficulty, “ From the day I left 
England I have had no news whatever of anyone 
at Barnham till to-day.” 

~ **] was very fond of Dorothy,” said Mrs, Lane, 
“and I never believed the crue! things they said 
of her. I always eaid the colonel and his wife 
were too hard on her.” 

This was torture. Noel might have ceased to 
care for Dorothy, but she was his wife. He 
made one desperate effort to recall the garrulous 
lady to the point. 

“What did they say of her!” 

“She came here just as usual,” went on Mrs, 
Lane, persisting in telling the story in her own 
way, “and I am eure if she had told me she was 
unhappy I would have tried to get her a situa- 
tion ; but she never uttered a word of complaint, 
then one day, about a year after you went to 
India-—I heard she bad run away.” 

“ Ruw away !’ 

This- wes rather more than Noel could stand 
unmoved. ‘But bow, where? Y¥ou don’t mean. 
that she bad a lover?” 

“JT never heard of one. She had been paler 
and graver after you went (don’t let it make you 
vain, but I fancied once she was fretting after 
you). I don’t believe she went to see anyone in 
Barnham except myself, and I am positive she 
met no lover here, I can only tell you Mrs, 
Lyndon’s version of the affair, The Colovel 
suddenly discovered Dolly reading a letter in a 
gentleman's handwriting. He demanded to know 
the writer. She refused to tell him. He tried 
to take it from her by force (I suppose he was in 
his rights as her father,“ but I should havo 
resented such treatment) and she threw it into 
the fire. There was an awful scene ; the Oolonel 
locked her in her own room, and declared she 
should be fed on bread and water till her spirit 





“Te it possible that you are Novel Meredith ?” 
* Quite,” aaid Noel, putting out his hand. “I 
have only been in England a week.” 


“And you were coming to see us? How good 


sa broken, and she coufessed all he wanted to 
Dow. 

“TI suppose he had not counted on the servants; 
both of them were devoted to Dolly, He and 





coursing the while on the changes in Barnham, 


Lyndon died last winter, and his pension (he had 
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is wiie went out to supper, and the cook, who | “You sre a woman,’ he said sadly, “and *' Good Heavens 1” cried Noel, angrily, “you 
s under notice to leave, found another key | should understand your sex. Will you tell me | don’t suppose, my lord, I am goitg sto let * 
' would open the door, and took the poor girl | what it means? Had Dorothy a—a lover? | matterrest inmystery! Surely you don’t expect 
ip & tray of sandwiches; Later, when she went | Do you think she forgot that the atolen mar- 


co fetch the empty tray, and lock the door again, 

shat her charity should not be discovered, she 
‘ound the eaptive gone,” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes, The cook, foolishly I think, said 
vothing to her employers; she locked the door as 


though nothing had happened. The Colonel was | 


tired the next day and got up late. It was tw: 
‘clock before he bethought himself of taking 
food to his prizoner,” 
And then?” 
“He storme?’ and fumed, but it was useless, 
k, who was leaving that very day, con- 
esed her share in the flight, and declared that it 
served him right. It was ascertained that 
Dorothy left Baraham Station by the ten o'clock 
xpress, and that she had a ticket for London. 
¢*rom that hour nothing has been heard of her,” 
‘But surely Colonel Lyndon made inquiries? 

4 man couldn’t sit down and do nothing in such 


if cou 








fe Gid just that, To make inquiries and 
ry to crace the fugitive would have coat money 
and he declared he had none to spare. It reatly 
szemed almost as though he were glad towbe rit 
his daughter, We found out later that his 
ivst marriage was desperately unbappy, and that 
bis want of love for Dorothy was caused’ by her 
resembiance to her mother,” 


ad no more?” 


4nd you hear 
‘Not a word.” 


“And Mra, Lyndon, do you think she has the 
key to the uaystery } 
‘Tam certain she has not. I helped her pack 


up when she left here, and she tuld me when she 
thought of Dorothy she always feared a judgment 
might fall on her own children for the harshness 
ueied out to their hali-sister. She said frankly 
the did not care for the girl. She had never 
understood her, but she thought her husband 

id been too bard on his daughter,” 

Noel Meredith looked so perplexed that even 
Mra. Lane perceived her story had no common 
interest for him, 

Surely your boyish admiration for Dolly has 
106 lasted all these yeare, Mr. Meredith ! 
2eeure you if I had even suspected such a thiog I 
would not have told you this so suddenly.” 

She was a cood true-hearted woman, and Noel 
resolved to trust her. He felt if he kept his 
secret, to himself he should go mad. 

You were very kind to me when I was here, 
Mrs. Lane; for the sake of those old days wil 
you keep my secret and give me your advice ¢” 

“I will keep your confidence sacred. I won't 
even mention it to my husband, It shall bea 
secret between you and me,’ 

“It waa to see Dorothy Lyndon I came to 
Barnham this afternoon—she is my wife.” 

“Your wife!” almost shrieked Mrs, 

you can’t mean it,” 

Do you think“I would jest on such a subject? 
she is my wife, though I have not seen her since 
our wedding day more than five years ago.” 

“Just before you went to India, it must have 
been a stolen marriage.” 

“It was; by some strange chance my uncle 
discovered it,” and then Noel told of the scene 
that bad taken place in Claverton-street, and 
word Meredith’s terms. 

“You could hardly refuse them,” said Mrs. 
Tane; she had lived in India herself, and knew 
just how far money went there, “to have lived 
at Gycola as a married man on your income 
would have been impossible.” 

“Dorothy herself advised me to agree to 
them,” he answered sadly. 

‘Then the letter she was seen reading, the 
letter which caused all the hubbub, was from 
yout” 

‘42 never wrote a line to Dorothy after our 
wedding. I sent her a few notes while I was 
living bere, but she would not be likely to 
have preserved them.” 

“Tt was the letter did all the mischief,” 
answered Mre. Lane, ‘‘and I am positive it 
eae from no one in Barnham.” 

Noe! shook his head, 





Lane, 


riage was binding om us both, and encouraged 
another suitor +” 

But Mrs. Lane would not bear of this theory. 

“She was a good girl, and true.as steel. If 
| she had been» your fiancée (much less your 
| Wife) she would never have listened to a: word 
of love from another max. She waa fearfully 
anhappy at home ; everyone knew it. I should 
say wyself the letter about which so much 
fuss was made was not a-love letter, but some 
communication about employment. I know she 
had ‘thougit before of carning her own livivg. 
She would naturally ide such o Jetter from 
her father, lest he should write to the author 
of it saying ehe was a minor, and he would 
not consent to her leaving home,” 

“But she couldn't go toa sibuation at ten 
o’clock at night without any luggage ; and you 
say she left all her possessions behind her,” ob- 
jected Noel. 

i» Mrs. Lane shook her head, 
“Tean’t understand it. I can’t attempt to 
explain things; only from the very first I felt 
| that Dorothy was nob the wicked girl the Colonel 
made out, and that given the opportunity she 
| could have cleared herself 3 but.now that L know 
| she was your wife I would atake all Ihave in the 
| world that though appearances may be against 
| her she has done nothing unworthy of your 

love.” . 

Noel did not say his love had faded into some- 
| thing very like indifference, and that he had 
grown to regret his marriage and regard his 
young wife as a stumblisg block anda burden. 
He felt that such @ statement would hardly 
raise him in Mrs, Lane’s esteem ;. and besides, a 
very strange thing had happened. Now that hia 
wife was no longer at Barnham waiting—like an 
unclaimed parcel—until he should be pleased to 
all for her—his indifference had given place to 
a very real anxiety. She was his wife—as Lord 
Meredith put it—the only lawful mistress of his 
home, and she had vanished like a shadow, 
leaving no clue to her destination, 

Somehow Noel forgob he had thought hers 
burden, he forget he had intended to consign her 
to the care of bis mother and sisters to be taught 
manners and etiquette, 

As he cat in Mrs. Lane’s drawing-room Dolly's 
| sad wistful face seemed to rise up before him ; 
| he could hear again the sound of her sweet low 
voice, almost feel again the touch of her lips on 
his ; she had given him all she had to give, poor 
child, the whole love of her girlish heart, and now 
she wae gone no one knew whither. 





The future Lady Meredith was lost in London, ‘ 


| 

| CHAPTER IV. 

| Lorp Merenira did not ask hia nephew a 
| single question when they met at dinner that 
| night. He knew the errand on which he had 
} 

| 

} 

j 





gone, but made no inquiry as to his succoss. 
It really seemed to the younger man that he 


the subject of Dorothy himseif. 

Noel groaned inwardly ; one single question 
from his uncle would have made his confession so 
much easier. 

‘*T went to Barnham this afternoon,” he began 
at last, “I met Mrs. Laue before I had been in 

the place ten minutes." 

** Your tutor’s wife }” 

“Yes ; it was at her house I first saw Dorothy,” 

Lord Meredith pealed an orange without epeak- 
ing ; Noel felt more than ever aggrieved. 

“You don’t ask how I fared, Uncle John.” 

“T was waiting for you totell me. Perhaps 
you confided in Mrs, Laue and got her to help 
you break the ive ab Colonel Lyudon’s.” 

“The Colonel is dead,” and then Noel told the 
story of Dolly’s disappearauce just as he had 
heard it, 

"Then you need nob trouble yourself about 
forming an establishment,” said Lord Meredith, 
coldly, ‘‘and it won't be mecessary to get your 
mother and sisters to ‘polish’ your wife.” 








'and they jumped at my proposal. 
took a positive pleasure in forcing him to begin | 





me to sit down with folded: hands nob knowing 
what bas bacome of my wife?” ae, * 
“Tt did nob strike methat you were partica- 
larly anxious to claim Dorothy. as-your wife at 
all,” replied the peer; drily. you 
regretted your marriage, and would gladly be re- 
lieved from your chains,” gig! eh 
“You are very hard on -me, uncle,” : 
“Ido not wish to be, my boy,” said Lord 
Meredith, in a softer tone; “1 only quoted your 
wasp oe a Noo, Pas 
“J oan’t explain it to you,” cried Noe 
uously, “and I don’t expect you to believe it, 


| but Lam telling you the simple trath. When I 


got to Barnham and saw the old pot. whers 
Dolly and I used to meet, all my old love for her 
seemed to come back ; it had ouly been slum- 
bering, it was not dead. I had nob seen,or hear 
of her for five long years, and in India it is hand 
to be constant to a memory. I daresay I got 
hard and worldly, I will confess toyou freely, I 
dié think Dolly a burden; I did repent my mar- 
riage with her, but this afternoon whem I beard 
of how she had been treated and the cruel things 
her faiher had dared to eay of her, it all came 
back to me with a rush of memory how: I had 
loved her ia those summer months, end how, 
oor child, she had given me all she had—her 
t. 1 swore to myself that happen what might 
I would show the world. that I, her husband, 
believed in and trusted her, I would find my 
wife if she still lived.and do my best: to make up 
to her for a!) ehe has suffered.” 
His eyes were not. quite diy, and there was no 
mistaking the truthfulness of his words), The 


| world aud its passing favour might have,cast 4 


glamour over Noel and made him. seem cold.and 
selfish, but at heart he was generous.and faithful 
still. i 

Lord Meredith listened not. unmoved, i 

‘* But your position,” he said gravely ; “you said 
the other day after five yeare in a dull London 
suburb, spent mostly in seclusion, Dorothy would 
never be able to. fill the place your, wife,should 
hold ; you said that you had seen so.»much and 
done so much she could be no real companion to 

ou.” 
me Oh, I don’t doubt I talked like a conceited 
puppy,” said Noel, “and if I had found my poor 
girl meekly waiting for me I daresay I sho 
have behaved like a selfish monster; but just 
now I can’t think of anything but. that, Dolly 
loved me and—-I have lost her.” 

There was a strange break in Lurd Meredith's 
voice as he answered, 

‘* Your heart is in the right place after all, and 
I believe with all my soul your Dolly is worthy of 
you, and now I will tell you a secrat about my- 
self—her mother was the one love of mg life.” 

“ Her mother!” Noel began to think he waa 
dreaming. ‘‘Do you. mean the firat, Mrs. 
Lyndon t"’ 

“J mean Dorothy's own mother.. When she wax 
Juliet Orme, I loved her ; my position was un- 
exceptionable ; her parents were worldly people, 
, It was to 
have been » very short engagement, and, our 
wedding-day was actually fixed when—I lost 
her.” 


“Do you mean she jilted you?” ee 

“The world thought so, and I, believed it 
myself for many years, I only discovered the 
truth quite recently.” 5 

Noel waa listening with intense interest to this 
story of a bygone woman. 

i said they were worldly people,” went, on 
Lord Meredith ; ‘and Mr. and Mra. Orme .cer- 
tainly deserved the title; but Juliet bad ona elder 
sister who had been early left a widow, aad was 
as near a saint as Lever met. She it was who 
told me the truth about my lost love, [was ten 
years older than Juliet, and much of my life had 
been spent abroad, Colonel i, a sister (she 
is dead now) had been muc 
company, and made up her mind. to marry me, 
whether for myself or fortune I ‘? say, 


andi 6 matters not. Lyndon was furious 
that her prey should have eseaped her ; she knew 
that my cousin and 


ke had been married 
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to an Italian girl, and she contrived by some 
diabolical spell to make . aliet believe I iwos 


Carlotta Gabrielle’s husband, and that wy first: 


wife -was atill living. Juliet feared her parents, 
and ‘dared "not tell them-what she had heard. 
Her sister was away from Evgland, and she set 
out intending to join Beatrice and throw hereelf 
on her protection, On the way she met Captain 
Lyndon (as. he was then), he offered: bis escort, 

e was only seventeen and quite helpless in his 
power,’ He made her believe that the whole 
world oe ea a home in his com< 
pany, and that'a marriage with him was she ouly 
t which could restore her good name.” 

“The'villain |” es 

“Ay; he had a kind of. selfish paesion for 
Juliet, but'no doubt his real object was money, 
If Lady Ainslie, whe was in very delicate health, 
died goon, her sister’ would have been ber heiress. 
He was disappointed at every turn. Lady Ainslie 
recovered and is still alive. In common with the 


reat of her'family she would have nothing to do 


niece.” 


‘And his wife?” asked Nosh, “I hope he was. 


iage,” said 
"You see she loved me, 

and his sister confessed the treachery 
‘on her to us,'so that she had the 
double*pain of knov = 2 Sh deetroyed her 


“Tt don’t wonder she died.” 

“Tt seema when she was dying she left o long 
jetier for her sister, telling her all. Beatrice 
Ainslie was abroad at the time. She wrote at 
once to Captain Lyndon begging for the custody 
of her niece, offering te provide for Dorothy and 
settle a small fortuue on her, but the father 
refused, He had no love for the girl himself, 
but he would not bear of giving her up.” 

“ And when did you hear all this?” 

“Since you went abroad,” replied Lord Mere: 
dith) “I told Lady Ainslie of “your marriage, 
and ‘whe’ rejoiced that Jaliet’s child would some 
day enjoy'the name and home which shoud have 
been her mother’s,” 

She might have sent for Dorothy,” said Noel, 
regretfully; “and ‘taken care of her.” : 

“She could not have sent for her without 
breaking ‘a solema vow. When she last asked 
Colonel Lyndon to allow her to have her niece, if 
duly on a visit, he treated her with such want of 
courtesy and said such cruel things of her sister 
that Lady Ainslie declared she would never again 
hold any ‘communication with him. She was 
ready to provide for his child ‘at any time, but 
she would never again sue to bim for her com- 
pany.” rf 
“ But the Lyndous were poor,” said Noel, in a 
puzzled tone; “I should have thought they 
would have been glad to be saved Doily’s sup- 


“ The step-mother’s jealousy came in there. I 
jancy ‘she could not bear the idea of Dorothy 
being better off than her own children ; besides, 
they made the poor girl useful-~she saved’ them 
the expense of a nurse and governess,” 

“Lady Ainslie may ‘be. your idea of a saint,” 
said Noelangrily, ‘‘ but she is not mine. To my 
mind she ought*to have sought out Dolly and 
offered hera home. She rust have known that 
after the age of sixteen a girl is free to clioose 
her own abode.” 

“As a fact she has been very little in England 
of late years,” said Lord Meredith gravely. 

“Where isshe now?” >" 

“In Paris; she is coming to London for the 
season, and I hope to have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you to her.” 

“I don’t want to know her,” said Noel, im- 
patiently, 

“You may change your'mind. She is a very 
charming woman, and your wife is her only sur- 
viving relation, All the other Ormes have been 
dead for years, Sir Gerald Ainslie left his whole 
fortune a tely to. his wife, and os her piece 
and next-of-kitt it is on the ecards your wife may 
be a groat heiress, Beatrice must be six or seven 
and forty now. She is a charming woman |” 
uz, So you said before,” returned Noel, testily. 
. “By-the-way, where did you meet your paragon! 


y in revenge he 





When sbe told you the'true story of her sister's 
marriage, I mean }” : 

* Ob, I spent’a week with her ab her home in 
France, She is, very fond of Paris, and hes a 
small ma‘sonetic near the Champs Elyseés, You 
have no idea what an, important person she is, 
She owns a charming place on the river near 
Windsor, and this house is hers, I am only rent- 
ing it for the season,” 

“You will have to give it up when she 
arrives You said she was coming to England 
for the season.” 

** Yee, bud they won’d make any stay in 
London, They will make their head quarters at 
Staines, and come up for a day or two-when they 
want to be in town, sleeping ai an hotel.” 

“T thought you said Lady Ainslie lived alone,” 
said Noel 

“T am sure I didn’t. She hae # companion ; 
never etirs-anywhere without her. A very nice 
girl she is toc. Mies March has been with Lady 
Ainslie over four yeurs, and ix quite. like a 
daughter to her.” .- 

And forthwith there arose ic Noel Meredith’s 
mind a etrange fierce dislike and jealousy of this 
unknown girl. Who was Miss March that she 


should usurp his ‘Dorothy’s place? Why should> 


a strange girl bo ‘like a daughter’ to Lady 
Ainslie; while her own niece was lost in London ? 

He could not sleep that night. He seemed to 
be haunted by Dorothy’s fair, sad face, He 
pietured ber starving as a neediewoman, or-- 
worst of all—driven by want and misery to seek 
a refuge in the cold, dark waters of the river. 

. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Tx was a.atanding grievance to the widowed 
Mrs, Meredith thet her brother-in-law showed 
no desire for her society, and, as abe put it, “ took 
no notice of her three girls.” To the ideas of the 
Honourable Jane, Lord Meredith should have 
opened bis town house and invited her and her 
daughters to epend the season with him, He 
should have given balls and other evtertainments, 





and so aiforded the three young ladies « chance of | 


settling in life. 

It wava great trial to, the widow that none of her 
girls had yet received the offer of a wedding-ring. 
She had started—when Jeuny, the eldest, was 
seventeeu--with the resolve: that she would 
accept aa son-in-law no one who bad not a title in 
possession cr in the near future. Jenny was 
thirty now, and the mother’s views had changed, 
She would have been positively thankful to. have 
a wedding from her red brick house, even if the 
bridegroom had possessed only a modest inceme. 
Lotty, her youngest born, was twenty-four, and 
the poor lady was becoming painfully conscious 
thas her girls would svon be considered ‘‘on the 
shelf.” 


Noel’s return to England renewed her hopes. 
A brother could'de se much for his sisters, she 
urged, It never struck ber that she had done 
her best. to alienate her son’s affection by keep- 
ing all ber money for her own (and the girls) 
use, leaving him dependent on his uncle John for 
education, pocket-money and a start in life, 

She considered, on the contrary, that she had 


done her duty aa @ mother by commending him | 


to the care of her brother in India ; she received 
glowing accounts of Noel from the Ingions, and 
decided in her own mind he ought to be intensely 
grateful to her for having such relations. 

When Noel had been a week in Eogland and 
no reply had come to her to the letters sent to 
await him at Portsmouth, Mrs. Meredith and her 
daughters grew alittle uneasy ; it was perfectly 
true that the widow’s income had decreased of 
late years, it waa still enough to keep her going, 
but certainly did not warrant a matrimonial cam- 
paiga in London on behalf of her daughters. 

She wrote a second time to Noel, urging him 
to visit her when they " could talk matters over.” 

He replied promptly “ he was far too busy to 
leave London,” and Mrs, Meredith then unbur- 
dened her fears to Jennie, her first-born and 
favourite. 

“Jf I were you, mother,’ suid Jennie, ‘1 
should go to London; Uncle John’s house can’t be 





so small that he has not three bed-roomy, he 
and Noel can’t want more than two; you might 
take Lottie with you, she was always Noel's: 
special sister, When you are actually there 
Unele John can’t turn you out: he must ip 
common decency ask you. to stay a few days; 
then you can talk to Noel quietly and make him 
see that ibis his duty to do something for us.” 

* But the expense,” faltered the widow. 

“ Tt need not coat you more than your railway 
and a few shillings over ta keep in your pocket, 
You need.not even trouble to take return tickets, 
when Noel is tired of you he can pay for your 
journey home,” 

As theadvice was after Mrs. Meredith’s own 
heart she lost no time in acting upon it, and one 
lovely afternoon in carly May ske and Lottie 
drove up in. a cab to her brother-in-law’s house 
in May Fair: 

Lord Meredith was. away; he had toli Noel 
that, business would take him to Parie, and he 
might uot return for a week; about half of the: 
week had elapsed when Noel returned home one 
night really tired out, Hehad beon interviewing 
a detective whom he was employing to trace his 
wife, aud had accompanied that official to several 
places. where large numbers of needlewomen 
were employed in the hope of finding Dorothy, 
since the detective had taken up the idea that if 
stil} alive and in London she must heve joined the 
army of sempstresees. 

The search had been in vain; but in its course 
Noel had seen enough of the poverty and hard- 
ships suffered by working girls to make his very 
heart acheat the idea of his little wife being 
amoog the. number; he was a little dispirited 
anda irifie cross when he reached home to be 
met by the butler’s greeting. 

“ Tf you please; sir, Mrs. Meredith has come.” 


For one instant a wild delicious hope swelled : 


Noel's heart, it was Dorothy, and hia weary 
search was over. 


Only fora moment; then the builer’s voice dis-- 


pelled the dream, 


* Your mother seemed disappointed my master. 


is abroad, sir, she seems to think of remaining; 
one of your sisters is with her.” 

The man’s diatreseed face aroused Noel to the 
problem before him ;he knew at once that his 
mother bad meant to ¢ the fortress by 


storm, but he knew also that the bijou villa. 


boasted only one spare room, which was occupied 
by himself. 

“Te'll be allright, Hicks,” he said reassuringly. 
“Twill explain there’s no accommodation, here, 
and they'll go to an hotel.” 

“What on earth made you.come up, mother }” 
demanded Noel when the first greetings were 
over; “the hotels are crowded at this time of 
year, you might at least have given me notice,” 

“T have no intention of going to an hotel, 
Noel,” returned Mrs. Meredith, bridling,  Lotty 
and I are prepared to endure discomfort for the 
sake of your society, we can eveu share one 
room.” 


“Only there isn’t one to share,” said Noel;. 


" pretty as it is this house is painfully small ; it: 
only boasts one spare room-—which I occupy.” 

* It will be a pleasure to you to give it up-to 
us,” suggested Mrs. Meredith, 

“ Tmpossible ; it’s only a bachelor’s quarters, 
too small for one lady, let alone two. There’s 
nothing for it but an hotel, Pl get rooms for 
you and to-morrow we'll do a. little sight-seeing, 
aud then I expect you'll be heartily glad to go 
home again,” 

‘Where is Uncle John?” demanded Lottie, 

“In Paris—l’m expecting him home every 
day,” added Noel, fearing his mother would 
suggest occupying Lord Meredith’s room in his 
absence, 

The young man was annoyed at the mine 
sprung on him; but Noel was generoue to a 
fault in money matters. He would frank his 
mother’s expenses at an hotel for two nights, 
and then send her back to her distant ne 
willingly ; but he bad no desire to extend her 
stay. He felt that his search for Dorothy would 
be sadly hampered if he had his mother and 
Lottie to entertain. 

He made choice of a large hotel on the Embank- 
ment, and fortunately found he could have two 
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us wile went out to supper, and the cook, who | 


s under notice to leave, found another key 


at would open the door, and took the poor girl | 


ip & ray of sandwiches, Later, when she went 
so fetch the empty tray, and lock the door again, 
shat her charity should not be discovered, she 
und the captive gone,” 
“ Gone!” 


“Yes, The cook, foolishly I think, said 


ired the next day and got up late. It was tw 
clack before he bethought himself of taking 
food to his prizoner,” 

And then?” 

“He stormed and fumed, but it was useless, 
ut ‘ 4 
esed her share in the flight, and declared that it 
served him right. It was ascertained that 
Dorothy left Barnham Station by the ten o'clock 

rrese, and that she had a ticket for London, 
€‘rom that hour uothing has been heard of her.” 

‘But surely Colonel Lyndon made inquiries? 
A man couldn’t sit down and do nothing in auch 
2 CASE 

just that. To make inquiries and 

“ry to trace the fugitive would hare coat money 
and he declared he had none to spare. It really 
med almost as though he were glad tovbe. rik 
his daug We found out later tuat his 
ivst marriage was desperately unbappy, and that 
Sis want of love for Dorothy was caused by her 
» her ther,” 
nd you heard no more ? 
Yot a word.” 

“And Mra. Ly: 
key to the taystery | 

“Tam certain she has not 
up when she left here, and 
thought of Dorothy she always feared a judgment 
might fall on her own children for the harshness 
ueted out to their half-sister, She said frankly 
the did not care for the girl. She had never 
auderstood her, bub she thought her husband 

id been too hard on his daughter.” 

Noel Meredith looked so perplexed that even 
Mrs. Lane perceived her story had no 
interest for him, 

‘Surely your boyish admiration for Delly has 
206 lasted all these years, Mr. Meredith ! 
acaure you if I had even suspected such a thing J 
would not have told you this so suddenly.” 


‘ 


resembianee i 
s , 


k, who was leaving that very day, con- | 


do you think she has the | 





| 


o Mrs, Lane shook her head, 





“You are a woman,” he said sadly, “and 
should understand your sex. Will you tell me 
what it means? Had Dorothy a—a fover? 
Do you think she forgot that the atolen mar- 
riage was binding om us both, and encouraged 
another suitor ¢”” 

But Mrs, Lane would not hear of this theory. 

“She was a good girl, and true.as eteel., If 


(she had been» your fiancée (much less your 
vothing to her employers; she locked the door as | 
‘hough nothing had happened. The Colonel was | 


wife) she would never have listened to a word 
of love from another mau, She wae fearfully 
unhappy at home; everyone knew it. I should 
say myself the letter about which so much 
fuss was made was not a love letter, but some 
communication about employment. I kwow she 
had ‘thought before of carning her own livivg. 
She would naturally ide such o Jetter from 
her father, lest he should write to the author 
of it eaying she was a minor, and he would 
not consent to her leaving home,” 

“But she couldn't go to a sibuation at ten 
o'clock at night without avy luggage ; and you 
say she left all her possessions behind her,” ob- 
jected Noel 


*“Tean’t understand it. I can't attempt to 
explain things; only from the very first I felt 
that Dorothy was not the wicked girl the Colonel 


| made out, and that given the opportunity she 


} 


| 
| 


I helped her pack | 
she tuld me when she } 


| very strange thing had happened. 


| 


} & very real anxiety, 


common } 


She was a good true-hearted woman, and Noel | 


resolved to trust her. He 
secret, to himself he should go mad. 

You were very kind to me when I was here 
Mrs. Lane; for the sake of those old days wil 
you keep my secret and give me your advice }” 

“J will keep your confidence sacred. I won't 
even mention it te my husband, It shall bea 
secret between you and me,’ 

“It waa to see Dorothy Lyndon [I came to 
Barnham this afternoon--she is my wife.” 

“Your wife!" almost shrieked Mrs. 

you can’t mean it,” 

Do you think“I would jest on such a subject? 
she is my wife, though I have not seen her since 
our wedding day more than five years ago.” 

“Just before you went to India, it must have 
been a stolen marriage.” 

“16 was; by some strange chance my uncle 
discovered it,” and then Noel told of the scene 
that bad taken place in Clavertom-street, and 
“ord Meredith’s terms, 

"You could hardly refuse them,” easid Mrs, 
Mane; she had lived in India herself, and knew 
just how far money went there, “to have lived 
at Gycola as a married man on your income 
would have been impossible.” 

“Dorothy herself advised me to agree to 
them," he answered sadly. 

‘Then the letter she was seen reading, the 
letter which caused all the hubbub, was from 
yout” 

“4X never wrote a line to Dorothy after our 
‘Wedding. I sent her a few notes while I was 
living bere, but she would not be likely to 
have preserved them,” 

‘¥t was the letter did all the mischief,” 
answered Mrs. Lane, ‘‘and I am positive it 
came from no one in Barnham,” 

Noel shook his bead, 


Lane, 


felt if he kept his | 


j 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| could have cleared herself ; but now that L kaow 


she was your wife I would atake all I have in the 
world that though appearances may be against 
her she has dove nothing unwerthy of your 
love.” ‘ 

Noel did not say his love had faded into some- 
thing very like indifference, and that he had 
grown to regreb his marriage and regard his 
young wife as a stumbling block anda burden. 
He felt that such @ statement would. hardly 
raise him in Mrs, Lane’s esteem ; aad besides, a 
Now that hia 
wife was no longer ab Barnham waiting—like an 
unclaimed parcel—until he should be pleased to 
all for her—his indifference had given place to 
She was his wife—as Lord 
Meredith put it—the only lawful mistress of his 
home, and ehe had vanished like a shadow, 
leaving no clue to her destination. 

Somehow Noel forges he had thought her a 
burden, he forget he had intended to consign her 
to the care of bis mother and sisters to be taught 
manners and etiquette, 

As he vat in Mrs. Lane's drawing-room Dolly's 
sad wistful face seemed to rise up before him ; 
he could hear again the sound of her sweet low 
voice, almost feel again the touch of her lips on 
his ; she had given him ali she had to give, poor 
child, the whole love of her girlish heart, and now 
she was gone no one knew whither. 


The future Lady Meredith was lostin London. ‘ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lorp Merepira did not ask hia nephew a 
single question whea they met at dinner that 
night. He knew the errand on which he had 
gone, but made no inquiry as to his success, 

It really seemed to the younger man that he 


took a positive pleasure in forcing him to begin | 


the subject of Dorothy himself. 
Noel groaned inwardly ; one single question 
from his uncle would have made his confession so 


} much easier. 


j 
| 





**T went to Barnham this afternoon,” he began 
at last, “I met Mrs. Laue before I had been in 
the place ten minutes.” 

* Your tutor’s wife }” 

“Yes ; it was at her house I first saw Dorothy,” 

Lord Meredith pealed an orange without epeak- 
ing ; Noel felt more than ever aggrieved. 

* You don’t ask how I fared, Uncle John.” 

“Twas waiting for you to tell me. Perhaps 
you confided in Mrs, Lane and got her to heip 
you break the ive ab Colonel Lyudon’s.” 

“The Colonel is dead,” and then Noel told the 
story of Dolly's disappearauce just as he had 
heard it, 

“Then you need nob trouble yourself about 
forming an establishment,” anid Lord Meredith, 
coldly, ‘‘and it won't be mecessary to get your 
mother and sisters to ‘polish’ your wife." 








* Good Heavens |” cried Noel, angrily, “you 
don’t suppose, my lord, I am going .to let ‘the 
matter rest iu'mystery? Surely you don’t expect 
me to sit down with folded: hands not knowing 
what bas become of my wife?” at * 

“Tt did nod strike me that you were partica- 
larly anxious to claim Dorothy) as-your w 
all,” replied the peer; drily. “Iu: 
regretted your marriage, and would gladly 
lieved from your chains.” 

“You are very bard on me, uncle,” bt 

“Ido not wish to be, my boy,” said Lord 
Meredith, in a softer tone; “1 only quoted your 
own words,” 

“J oan’t explain ib to you,” cried Noel, impet- 
uously, “‘and I don’t expect you to believe it, 
but Lam telling you the simple trath: WhenJ 
got to Barnham and saw the old «pot wheres 
Dolly and I used to meet, all my old love for her 
seemed to come back ; it had only been slum- 
bering, it was nob dead. 1 had nob seen.or heard 
of her for five long years, and in India it is hand 
to be constant to a memory. I daresay I got 
hard and worldiy, I will confess toyou freely, I 
did think Dolly a burden; I did repent my mar- 
riage with her, but this afternoon when I beard 
of how she had been treated and the cruel things 
her father had dared to say of her, it all came 
back to me with s rush of memory how I had 
loved her io those summer months, and how, 

oor child, she had given me all she had—her 

t. 1 swore to myself that happen what might 

I would show the world.that I, her husbaad, 

believed in and trusted her, I would find my 

wife if she still lived and do my best: te make up 
to her for a!l che has suffered,” 

His eyes were not. quite dry, and there was mo 
mistaking the truthfulness of his words). The 


ife at 
you 
be re 


| world aud its passing favour might have,oast a 


glamour over Noel and made him seem cold,and 
selfish, but a: heart he was generous.and faithful 
still. ‘ 
Lord Meredith listened nob. unmoved, { 
‘ But your position,” he said gravely ; “you said 
the other day after five years in a dull London 
suburb, spent mostly in seclusion, Dorothy would 


never be able to. fill the place your. wife,should 
i 


hold ; you said that you had seem so»muchand 
done so much she could be no real companion to 
ou.” 

me Oh, I don't doubt I talked like a conceited 
puppy,” said Noel, “and if I had found my poor 
girl meekly waiting for me I daresay I should 
have behaved like a eelfish monster; but just 
now I can’t think of anything but. that, Dolly 
loved me and—I have lost her.” 

There was a strange break in Lurd Meredith's 
voice as he answered, : 

‘* our heart is in the right place after all, and 
I believe with all my soul your Dolly is worthy of 
you, and now I will tell. you a secrat about my- 
self—her mother was the ons love of my life.” 

“Her mother!” Noel began to think he was 
dreaming. ‘‘Do you. mean the first. Mrs. 
Lyndon t”’ 

“T mean Dorothy's own mother.. When she wae 
Juliet Orme, 1 loved her; my position was. un- 
exceptionable ; her pavents were worldly people, 
and they jumped’ at my proposal. .it was to 
have been a very short engagement, and, our 
wedding-doy was actually. fixed when—I lost 
her.” 


“Do you mean she jilted you!” " 

“The world thought so, and I, believed it 
myself for many years, I only discovered the 
truth quite recently.” " 

Noel was listening with intense intereat to this 
story of a bygone woman. 

“TY said they were worldly people,” went, on 
Lord Meredith ; “and Mr. and Mra. Orme cer- 
tainly deserved the title; but Juliet bad one elder 
sister who had been early left a widow, and was 
as near a saintas Lever met. She ib was who 
told me the truth about my lost love, Iwas ten 
years older than Juliet, and much of ee had 
been spent abroad. Colonel i ‘a pis 
is dead now) had been muc 
company, and made up her mind to marry 
whether for myself or my fortune I can’t: 
andi $ mattera not. Rachel Lyndon was fi 
that her prey should have escaped her ; she knew 
that my cousin and namesake had been 
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to an Italian girl, and she contrived: by some 
diabolical 1 to make . uliet bell Ti was 
Carlotta Gabrielle’s husband, and that wy first 
wife was atill liviog. Juliet feared her parents, 
and dared ‘not tell them: what she had heard. 
Her sister was away from England, and she set 
out intending to join Beatrice and throw herself 
on her protection, On the way she met Captain 

om (ashe was then), he offered his escort, 

was only seventeen and quite helpless in his 
power.’ He made her believe that the whole 
world t she had left her core in his —_ 
pany, at'a marriage with him was the ouly 
thing which dol restore her good name,” 

“'The' villain |” 

“Ay ; he had a kind of selfish passion for 
Juliet, but'no doubt his real object was money, 
If Lady Ainslie, who was in very delicate health, 
‘soon, her sister’ would have been ber heiress. 
He was disappointed at every turn. Lady Ainslie 
recovered and is still alive. In common with the 
‘of her'family she would have nothing to do 


‘wife ?” asked Nosl, 
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niece.” 
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was a wretched masriage,” said 
sadly. “You see she loved me, 
his sister confessed the treachery 
‘on ‘her to us, so that she had the 

of knowing she had destroyed her 
own ba and wrecked my life,” 

“I don’t wonder she died.” 

“It seems when she was dying she lefi o long 
letter for her sister, telling her all. Beatrice 
Ainslie was abroad at the time, She wrote at 
once to Captain Lyndon begging for the custody 
of her nieve, offering to provide for Dorothy and 
settle a small fortuve on her, but the father 
refused, He had no love for the girl himself, 
but he would not bear of giving her up.” 

“ And-when did you hear ail this?” 

“Since you went abroad,” replied Lord Mere- 
“1 told Lady Ainslie of ‘your marriage, 
oiced that Jaliet’s child would some 
day enjoy'the name and home which should have 
been her mother’s,”” 

She might have sent for Dorothy,” said Noel, 

tfully; “and taken care of her.” ] 

“She could not haye eent for her without 
breaking ‘a ‘solemn vow. When she last asked 
Colonel Lyndon to allow her to have her niece, if 
duly on a visit, he treated her with such want of 
courtesy and said such cruel thinge of her sister 
that Lady Ainslie declared she would never again 
hold any ‘communication with him. She was 
ready to provide fur his child ‘at any time, but 
she would never again sue to bim for her com- 
pany.” ‘ 

“But the Lyndous were poor,” said Noel, ina 
puzzled tone; “I should have thovght they 
would have been glad to be saved Dolly’s sup- 
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“ The step-mother’s jealousy came in there, I 
jancy ‘she could nob bear the idea of Dorothy 
being better off than her own children ; besides, 
they made the poor girl useful--she saved them 
the expense of a nurse and governess,” 

“Lady Ainslie may ‘be. your idea of a saint,” 
said Noelangrily, ‘ but she is not mine. To my 
mind she: ought*to have'sought out Dolly and 
offered hora bome. She rust bave known that 
after the age of sixteen a girl is free to choose 
her own abode,” 1 

“ As a fact she has been very little in England 
of late years,” said Lord Meredith gravely. 

“Where isshe now?” © 

“In Paris ; she is coming to London for the 
season, and I hope to have the pleasure oi intro- 
ducing you to her.” 

“JY don’t want to know her,” said Noel, im- 
patiently, 

You may change your'mind. She is a very 
charming woman, and your wife is her only sur- 
viving relation, All the other Ormes have been 
dead for years, Sir Gerald Ainslie left his whole 
fortune a tely to. bis wife, and os her niece 
and next-of-kin. it is on the cards your wife may 
be a graat heiress. Beatrice must be six or seven 
and forty now. She is a charming woman |” 
< **8o you said before,” returned Noel, testily. 

. “By-the-way, where did you meet your paragon! 


y in revenge he’ 
“T hope he was: 





When sbe told you the true story of her siater’s 
marriage, I mean ?” 

“Oh, I spent a week with her ab her home in 
France, She is. very fond of Paris, and has a 
small ma‘sonettc near.the Charopa Elyseés. You 
have no idea what an, importent person she is, 
She owns a charming place on the river near 
Windsor, and this house is hers, I am only rent- 
ing it for the season.” 

“You will have. to give it up when she 
arrives You said she was coming to Hugland 
for the season.” 

‘*Yes, bud they won’d make any stay in 
London, They will make their head querters at 
Staines, and come up for a day or two when they 
want to be in town, sleeping ai an hotel.” 

“T thought you said Lady Ainslie lived alone,” 
said Noel, 


“T am sure I didn’t. She hae a companion; 
never etirs.anywhere without her. <A very nica 
girl she is too. Mies March has been with Lady 
Ainslie over four years, and is quite like oa 
daughter to her.” 

And forthwith there arose in Noel Meredith’s 
miod a strange fierce dislike and jealousy of this 
unknown girl, Who was Miss March that she 
should usurp his Dorothy’s place } 
a strange girl be ‘like a daughter’ to Lady 
Ainslie; while her own niece was lost in London ? 

He could not sleep that night. He seemed to 
be haunted by Dorothy’s fair, cad face, He 
pietured ber starving as a neediewoman, or—~ 
worst of all—driven by want.and misery to seek 
a refuge in the cold, dark waters of the river. 

. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Tx was a.atanding grievance to the widowed 
Mrs. Meredith that her brother-in-law showed 
no desire for her society, and, ae abe put it, “ took 


no notice of her three girls.” To the ideas of the 


Honourable Jane, Lord Meredith should have 
opened his town house and invited her and her 
daughters to. epend the season with him. He 
should have given balls and other ev: ertainments, 
and so aiforded the three young ladies « chance of 
settling in life. 

It wava great drial to the widow that none of her 
girls had yet received) the offer of a wedding-ring. 
She had started—when Jeony, the eldest, was 
seventeeu--with the resolve: that she would 
accept aa son-in-law no one who bad not a title ia 
possession or in the near future. Jenny was 
thirty now, and the mother’s views bad changed, 
She would have been positively thankful to have 
a wedding from her red brick house, even if the 
bridegroom had possessed only a modest inceme. 
Lotty, her youngest born, was twenty-four, and 
the poor lady was, beecomiug painfully conscious 
thas her girls would svon be considered ‘‘on the 

if ” 


Noel’s return to England renewed her hopes. 
A brother could'do so much for his sisters, she 
urged, It never struck her thay she had done 
her best. to alienate her son's affecticn by heep- 
ing all ber money for ber own (and the girls) 
use, leaving him dependent on hie uncle John for 
education, pocket-money and a start in life, 

She considered, on the contrary, that she had 
done her duty ag@ mother by commending him 
to the care of her brother in India ; she received 
glowing accounts of Noel from the Ingious, and 
decided in her own mind he ought to be intensely 
grateful to her for having such relations. 

When Noel had been a week iu Kogland and 
no reply had come to her to the letters sent to 
await him at Portsmouth, Mre, Meredith and her 
daughters grew alittle uneasy ; it was perfectly 
true that the widow’s income had decreased of 
late years, it waa still enough to keep her going, 
but certainiy did not warrant a matrimonial cam- 
paign in London om behalf of her daughters. 

She wrote a second time to Noel, urging him 
to visit her when they " could talk matters over.” 

He replied promptly “ he was far too busy to 
leave London,” and Mrs, Meredith then unbur- 
dened her fears to Jennie, her first-born and 
favourite. 

“Jf I were you, mother,’ said Jennie, “I 
should go to London; Unele John’s house can’t be 


Why should « 











so small that he has not three bed-roomy, he 
and Noel can’t want more than two; you might 
take Lottie with you, she was always Noel's: 
special. sister, When you are actually there 
Unele John can't turn you out; he must in 
common decency ask you. to stay a few days; 
then you can talk to Noel quietly and make him. 
see that itis his.duty te do something for us,” 

* But the expense,” faltered the widow. 

“ Tt need not coat you more than your railway 
and a few shillings over ta keep in your pocket. 
You need-not even trouble to take return tickets, 
when Noel is tired of you he can pay for your 
journey home,” 

As the advice was after Mrs. Meradith’s own 
heart’ she lost no time in acting upon it, and ove 
lovely afternoon in carly May she and Lottie 
drove up in acab to her brother-in-law’s house 
in May Fair. 

Lord Meredith was. away; he had told Noel 
that. business would take him to Paris, and he 
might not return for a week; about half of the: 
week had elapsed when Noel returned home one 
night really tired out, Hehad been interviewing 
adetective whom he was employing. to trace his 
wife, aud had accompanied that offivial to several 
places. where large numbers of needlewomen 
were employed in the hope of finding Dorothy, 
since the detective had taken up the idea that if 
stil alive and in London she must have joined the 
army of sempstresees. 

The search had been in vain; but in its course 
Noel had seen exough of the porerty and hard- 


| ships suffered by working girls to make his very 


heart acheat the iden of his litle wife baing 
among the. number; he was a little dispirited 
anda irifle cross when he reached home to be 
met by the butler’s greeting. 

“ Tf you please; sir, Mrs, Meredith has come.” 


For one instant a wild delicious hope swelled : 


Noel's heart, it was Dorothy, and his weary 
search was over. 

Only fora moment; then the builer’s voice dis- 
pelled the dream, 

“ Your mother seemed disappointed my master 
is abroad, sir, she seems to think of remaining; 
one of your sisters is with her.” 

The man’s distreseed face aroused Noel to the 
problem before him ;he knew at once that his 
mother had meant to cai the fortress by 
storm, but he knew also that the bijou villa 
boasted only one spare roora, which was occupied 
by himself. 

“Tt'll be allright, Hicks,” he said reassuringly. 
“Twill explain there’s no accommodation, here, 
aud they'll go to an hotel.” 

“ What on earth made you.come up, mother }” 
demanded Noel when the firet greetings were 
over; “the hotels are crowded at this time of 
year, you might at least have given me notice.” 

“T have no intention of going to an hotel, 
Noel,” returned Mrs. Meredith, bridling, ‘‘ Lotty 
and I are prepared to endure discomfort for the 
sake of your society, we can eveu share one 
room.” 


“Only there isn’t one to share,” said Noel; 


* pretty as it is this house is painfully small ; it 
only boasts one spare room-~which I occupy.” 

* Tt will be a pleasure to you to give if) up-to 
us,” suggested Mra, Meredith, 

“ Impossible ; it’s only a bachelor’s quarters, 
too small for one lady, let alone two. There’s 
nothing for .it but an hotel, Pll get rooms for 
you and to-morrow we'll do a little sight-soeing, 
aud then I expect you'll be heartily glad to go 
home again,” 

“ Where is Uncle John?” demanded Lottie, 

“In Paris—l’m expecting him home every 
day,” added Noel, fearing his mother would 
suggest occupying Lord Meredith’s room in his 
absence, 

The young man was annoyed at the mine 
sprung on him; but Noel was generous to a 
fault in money matters. He would frank his 
mother’s expenses at an hotel for two nights, 
and: then seud her back to her distant e 
willingly ; but he bad no desire to extend her 
stay. He felt that his search for Dorothy would 
be sadly hampered if he had his mother and 
Lottie to entertain. 

He made choice of a large hotel on the Embank- 
ment, and fortunately found he could have two 
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rooms for hie guests. Mra. Meredith was quite 
willing to take her meals at the table d’hdte, but 
she desired a private sitting-room for other 
timea. Lottie, who had never been at an hotel 
in her life, was fairly delighted, and ‘Noel, feeling 
he miust inake the best of things, pushed aside 
the grim burden of care which sat so heavily 
upon him, and was @ very genial host. Only as 
they were returning to Mrs. Meredith's sitting- 
room after dinner a singular thing happened. 

Ip crossing the corridor he come face to face 
with a young girl, who started and turned dead] 
pale at hie approach. It was but for a second, 
the next moment she had regained her 
equauimity, and with a elight bow, half of 
apology, entered her own roca, 

" Really,” said Mrs. Meredith, “she need not 
have looked so roared. There's nothing ebout 
us to frighten anyone I hope.” 

“Tt must bave been. the looking-glusses,” 
jeclared Lottie. “ There ara so many, one sees 
aguree reflected in them everywhere, I'm «syre 
('ve thought once or twice I was going to run 
against someone, and it’s only from their reflec- 
tion in the glass.” 

Noel said nothing. The stranger had filled 
him with a puzzling sense of recognition. He 
could not help thinking he had met her some- 
where before, She was tall and slender, her 

ress was an embroidered iauslin, fastened at 
tie waist by a silver girdle, Her complexion 
was fair and delicate, with a faint blush rose 
colour on her cheeks. She had soft hair arranged 
o feathery puffs on the top of her stately little 
head, a necklace of silver ivy went round her 
vhite, swaulike tiroet, and there were eprays of 
the eame iv her chestiuut hair; but it was the 
eyes which seemed to Noei so full of haunting | 
tuemory 
‘I must have seen that girl before,” waa his 
it thought. His eecond, '‘ Her eyes are like 
rothy’s ;" but he dismissed this idea at once ; | 
3 poor little wife had never in her life looked so 
beautiful as this lovely unknown, and a penniless 

irs was not likely to be staying at one of the 
aoet fashionable hotels in London. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


ty was late when Noel reached the bijon villa 
in May Fair, not far from midnight, and io did vot 
ic the Jeast surprise Lim to find that his whcie 
had returned. 

“lam afraid you are a very inhospitable 
man,” said Lord Meredith with a 
smile. “At least I gathe | 

“Then you have heard } | 

“That Jane arrived with one of your sisters | 
on a visit? Yes, What have you done with | 
them.” | 

Noel explained, adding, — 

*'T couldn’t well send them back ab once, aud | 
two days at euch an hotel as the Westmoreland | 

} 
| 
| 
| 
' 
} 


young 
atrange libile | 
10 from Hicke,’ 


will be like a glimpse of Paradize to Lottie.” 

“How very odd,” said Lord Meredith ‘J 
have just come from the Westmoreland Hotel.” 

“What in the world tock you there?’ 

* An errand very similar to your own. [ went 
to escort two ladies for whom 1 have engaged | 
rooms. I dined with my friends and then came | 
on here,” 

“T’'m sure you weren't at the table d’béte or f 
ust have seen you,” 

“No. Lady Ainslie prefered to dine in her 
own eifting-room. I have been telling her 
about you, Noel, and she is most anxious to see | 
you.” 

“Thad much rather not face her questions,” | 
said Noel, rather impatiently. “I know to a! 
stravger my story sounds as though I had wil- | 
fully neglected Dorothy ; but—-—” i 

“You will not find Lady Ainslie a barsh | 
judge,” said Lord Meredith, gravely, “and I | 
think you ought not to refuse her request, She | 
told me to-night she had a clue to Dorothy's | 
whereabouts, and could restore your wife to you, | 
only she must first be certain you had not 
repented of your marriage.” 

“Then Dolly went abroad and her aunt met | 
her there,” said Noel, quickly. ‘I had an idea | 


toyself the child might have go’ a post as English 
teacher in some foreign school, but the detective 
I employed persisted in thinking she must be in 
London,” 

“Well,” said Lord Meredith, with a strangely 
cheerful look upon his pleasant face, “I beifeve 
it resta with yourself to see Dorothy to-morrow. 
Shall I take Jane and Lottie ov a round of sight- 
seeing while you call on Lady Ainslie?” 

“ T shall be thankful if you will,” replied Noel, 
who had been revolving in his own mind how he 
could poasibly get rid of his self-invited guests. 

“ Lady Ainslie told me you would find her at 
home any time after twelve.” 

Noe! hesitated. 

“What about her companion!” he asked, 
gravely. “I shouldn't care to discuss my i 
before a stranger, and if Lady Ainslie is so in- 


fatuated with Miss March no doubt she has no | 


secreta from her.” 

“Mise March is going to spend the day with 
an old friend,” replied his uncle. “ You wil find 
Lady Ainslie alone.” 

The clock was striking twelve when one of the 
waiters ushered Noel into Lady Ainslie’s private 
sitting-room the following morning. He found 
himself in the presence of a graceful and atill 
attractive woman, who welcomed him at once as 
atriend and connection, saying, — 

“I have heard so much of you from your 
uncie that we cannot meet as strangers, Mr, 


Theu ensued rather an awkward pause, and 
then Noel said, quickly,— 

“My uncle tells me you can tell me where to 
find my wife. Lady Ainslie, I beg you to end my 
suspense about ber fate,” 

“ Dorothy is well, and in safe keeping,” said 
the lady ; “ but there is a great deal that needs 
to be explained to you. Lord Meredith has, 
doubtless, told you the circumetances attending 
Captain Lyndon’s merriage with my sister.” 

“I think your brother-in-law behaved like a 
scoundrel,” said Noel, hotly ; ‘and I expect the 
reason of his neglect of Dorothy was that she 
reminded him of the wife he had so wronged.” 

“Possibly! I was always trying to find out 
how things fared with my niece, and some montha 
after you left for Iadia a friend of mine told me 


| how shamefully she was put upon and slighted 
| in her father’s house. 
I consulted a Jawyer and found that Dorothy | 


I could. bear it no longer, 


could leave home and make her own choice of 
a domicile, provided that she expected no pecu- 
uiary assistance from her father. I wrote thea 
telling her I was her mother’s sister, and would 
treat her as my own child if she would cast in 
ber lot with mine.” 

Noel started, 

“That must have been the letter which caused 
all the uproar,” 

‘Probably, I got my lawyer to address the 
envelope, because | feared the Colonel might 
recognise my writing. I told Dorothy I had 
taken lodgings in Barnham, and that she would 
be welcome at any hour of the day or night. It 
was ten o'clock in the evening when she joined 
me; and, knowing inquiries would be’ made at 
the railway station, I purposely made her travel 
in @ separate carriage froma myself, so that when 
her father asked questions he would be told her 
light was made alone, I left my maid, whom [ 


| could trust implicitly, to pack up my things, pay 
| all necessary disbursements at Barnham and join 
| us in London, 


I was well known at the small 
private hotel where I took Dorothy, and as I had 
written to say | might be arriving any night by 
the boat express my coming at long past eleven 
created no surprise.” 

‘Aud Dorothy is with you! But why did she 
not tellme? Why has my uncle suffered me to 
be in such cruel suspense as to her fate?” cried 
Noel, indignantly, 

“Softly!” said Lady Aiuslie. *‘You must 
hear me out. Lord Meredith and I are old ac- 
quaintances. When I had heard Doliy’s story I 
begged him to come tome and we compared 
notes. We heard on all sides that you were a 
gay young bachelor, mixing in all the society of 
the district ; we hoard that ib waa an open ques- 
tion which of the Miss Ingtons you would marry. 
Mr, Meredith, be honest, and confess what could 


| dreame 
, that your stay in India had been extended by 





we think except that you had utterly forgotton 
your girl-wife $” 

A flush of shame dyed Noel’s face. He could 
not deny the charge, it was too true, 

" Your uncle had learned to love my Dorothy 
almost as a daughter, and it was he who 
suggested the policy we ultimately carried out. 
Dolly, I must tell you, had but one dread, that of 
being found by her father and forced to return 
to her miserable life in Barnham. Her faith in 
you seemed perfect, and her one desire waa bo 
improve herself by every possible means, s> that 
when you returned you might be 

“T suggested sending you a formal notice your 
wife was with me when you landed; but Lord 
Meredith decided otherwise. You would—he 
said--in any case come straight to him. if you 
were full of ness to meet your wife, if 
we had misju you, and the old love 
was still warm and true in your heart, ~ he 
could set all your fears at rest and tell you where 
to find Dorotay. 

“If his feara were aud and the world per 
epollt you, if you regre' your marriage 
thought your young wife a burden, why then 
better far that she should remain with one who 
loved her aa her mother might have done.” 

Lady Ainslie looked straight into the young 

man’s face, but Noel did not falter under her 
scrutiny. 
“T think I was mad when I first came homo,” 
he said slowly. “I know I looked on my marriage 
as a mistake, and my wife a burden, fool that I 
was! But when I went down to Barnham and 
found Dolly gone, when I heard of all she had 
sufféred, and learned the terrible mystery which 
hung over her fate, my one aim and desire 
was to find her.” 

“From pity !"’ demanded his lisbener. 

“ Heaven help me, No! Because when I had 
lost her I realized that the old love might be 
sleeping but had never died. Becauee I felt that 
my girl-wife was dearer to me than wealth or 
station, rank or lands, because something deep 
down in my heart whispered that no one in all 
the world would ever love me as she had done.” 

Lady Ainslie’s eyea were not quite dry. 

“T think you may be trusted,” she said 
“but if you break Dolly’s heart as 
Lyndon broke her mother’s I will never forgive 
you. 

‘Indeed you may trust me,” he answered 
gravely ; “and now you will tell me where to 
find her }”’ 

One moment,” said Lady Ainslie gravely. 
“Remember Dolly knows uothing of our doubts. 
To her you are still the faultless hero of her 
Lord Meredith told her last October 


tly; 


several months, and that you would probably not 
reach England till the summer. We were not 
going to have Dolly made miserable because you 
seemed a laggard in love. It was not till Lord 
Meredith ‘old me that you were seeking your 
wife as though she were the most precious 
thing iu life to you that I consented to return to 
England.” 

* But she kuows nowt” 

Lady Ainslie smiled. 

“T sent her out this morning to see an old 
friend of mine. I told her Lord Meredith was 
expecting you daily, I am afraid we have both 
acted rather deceitful parte, young man, but it 
was for Dolly’s sake.” 

* And she will be back soon—when can I see 
her?” 

“She will not be back till evening, for I 
promised to go and fetch her ; but perhape,” and 
Lady Ainslie smiled, for she had not forgotten 
the time when ehe, too, knew the sweetness of 
love's young dream, “ perlaps you would like to 
go in my stead,” 

His face lighted up, and then fell as suddenly. 

“She would not like to meet me firet after all 
these years among strangers.” 

“Dut I don’t think these strangers would 
count, I have many pets, Mr. Meredith, and I 
can't take them wandering about the world with 
me, so I leave them at my little place near 
Staines. I sent Dolly there this morning to eee 
how all my favourites were , and to 
tell my housekeeper [ hoped to be down at the 
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end of this week. I believe I promised Dolly to 
come down in time for afternoon tea, and a row 
on the river before she returned to town, but I 
will let you go in my stead,” 

It was 2 perfect eummer day, when the trees 
had yeb all the freshness of their earliest green, 
and as Noel Meredith walked up the winding 
path which led to the Morsaitage hee thought he 
had never seen a sweeter spot. 

Lady Ainslie’s country house was one of those 
picturesque old-fashioned houses which, small in 
par anege. . stand in extensive grounds, Near 
London such dwellings rarer every year, 
for the destroying hand of the speculative builder 
ie always pining tv level them to the ground and 
erect a few streets of six-roomed villas on their 

site. But the, Hermitage was freehold, and 
little likely to be despoiled in its owner’s life- 
time, 

A turn of the winding path brought Noel in 
sight of the house, a low white stone building 
with flowering creepers clambering up its walls ; 
but Mr. Meredith did not go on to the chief 
entrance, He had noticed on the velvet lawn 
seated beneath the shade of a spreading chestant 
tree a girlish figure in a white dress. He 
guessed whose it must be, and stepping noise- 
lessly across the soft green sward he stood at 
last before his wife. His wife! Could it be that 
the slim unformed girl of other days had ripened 
into this flower of perfect womanhood ? and then 

‘he gave a little start, Heand Dorothy had met 
oace since they at Claverton-street on 
their wedding-day, for this was the beautiful 
unknown whose face had impressed him so 
strangely only last night at the Westmoreland 
Hotel. 

“ Dolly,” and there was a ring of deep tender- 
ness in bis voice; “ Dolly, I’ve come back to you, 
have you no word of welcome for me, my wife ?” 

She lifted her beautiful eyes to his face, a deep 
blush dyed her delicate cheek, and she spoke 
words which seemed to him the sweetest he had, 
ever . 

“ Oh, Noel ! the time has seemed so long with- 

oub you. I have wanted you so badly, dear,” 

The pretty bead rested on his shoulder, he was 
free to take whot kisees he pleased from those 
sweet red lips, the time of probation and waiting 
was over, and joy had come. 

And if Noe) felt a thrill of remorse for the way 
in whiech—for a long epace—he had thought 
of his girl-wiie, if he felt ashamed that he had 
ever fancied he regretted his marriage, or had 
ever considered Dolly a burden, why he was 
thankful from the bottom of his heart that owing 
to his uncle’s caution Dolly would never know of 
his ya year never guess that for a time 
his heart had wandered from her keeping. 

“When did you land!” she asked. “Noel, I 
believe I saw you last night; but then I told my- 
self it was a dreara,”’ 

“Tt was I,sweetheart. I have been in England 
some weeks, Dolly, bub my uncle absolutely re- 

used to tell me where to find you; he never let 
me even know be had seen you, and suffered me 
to go to Barnbam and find you fled.” ’ 

She looked at him wistfully with her big grey 
eves, 

*‘ And were you sorry, Noel?” 

“TY wae distracted.” 

“ You know,” she said simply, “ somehow I’ve 
fancied that after all these years you might have 
forgotten me, you must have seen so man 
pretty women, and I was only a poor little 
drudge. Over and over again, Noel, the fear has 
haunted me that you might regret our hasty 
wedding.” 

“ Never think of that fear again, my carling,” 
he said, fondly. A 

And presently he touched another subject. 
When would she come to him? When might 
they enjoy their loug deferred honeymoon } and 
Dolly, who loved every tree in the Hermitage 
grounds, suggested that Aunt Beatrice would 
lend them the dear old house. 

They went back to London together in the 
cool of the exening, Noe] wondering » little how 
his uncle had godon with his mother aud Lottie, 
and if those ladies were very angry at his own 

on, 
He accompanied Dorothy to the hotel; dinner 





| entirely ceases to appear. 


| 
y 
| 





was long since over, so he went up to Lady 
Ainslie’s private eitting-room, but here a great 
surprise awaited him, the gentle widow had 
— guests, his mother, Lottie, and Lord Mere- 


While Noel had been wondering how in the 
world to break: the news of his marriage to his 
mother Lady Ainslie had quietly anticipated him, 
inviting Lottie and the widow to spend the 
evening with her and be introduced to his wife, 

‘*Here ‘she is,” said Beatrice smiling ; “ now, 
Mre. Meredith, you must let me present to you 
your eon’s wife, my niece and heiress.” 

Surel 
Meredith so wonderfully gracious. She kissed 
Dorothy quite affectionately, and declared she 
quite excused Noel’s breaking his promise to de- 
vote the day to herself and Lottie, since he had 
the temptation of seeing his wife after such a 
long absence, 

“T never heard of anything so romantic in my 
life,” said Lottie, blithely. ‘Fancy Noel being 
married al] these years and never haying a honey- 
moon |”” 

‘*The boneymoon can come now,” said Lord 
Meredith, smiling, “and perhaps it will be hone 


the less happy because it bas been so long de- | 


ferred,” 

And all this happened two years ago, Noel 
Meredith and his wife are voted by their friends 
oue of the happiest couples ia Eng!and., 

They divide their time between Lady Ainslie 
and Uncle John, who delight in the sight of the 
happinezs they did so much to make. 


Mra. Lane bas been an honoured guest of the | , 
| monkeys, dogs, cata, innumerable fowle, and per- 


young couple she firsh brought together, and has | 
been known to say on her return from the Herui- | 
tage, that such felicity a» Noel and his Dorothy | 
enjoy is indeed 


| 
|A8 IT FELL UPON A DAY. 


~~203—= 


© Worth Waltina For,” 


[THE END.} 








INTERESTING 


—10:-— 


A Priore Indian who wishes to lay in a stock of 
poison for hie arrowe kills enough of the desert 
rattlesnakes for his purpose. He places in one of 
the rude earthen vessels that are among the 
Piute household effects ten or a doren of these 
snake heads, To them he adds perhaps a pint of 
big hairy Mexican spiders, or, rather, be putes the 
abdomen of the spiders in with the snake heads, 
The poison sac of this epider ie in the lower ab- 
domen of the insect, and it is this the Piute brave 
mixes with the rattlesnake heads, He then pours 
in a pint of water, aeals the lid of the veasel on 
with moist clay and places the vesse) in a pid, 
where he has madea bed of hot coale, 
the veasel in these coals, and, beside that, builds 
a blazing fire on top of it. ‘This fire is kept 


ITEMS. 


' burning fiercely for several hours, when it is 


swept away, and the Indian dige his veasel out of 
the coals. 
but does not venture near tle pot until the steam 
that arises from it as soon as the lid is taken off 
The Piutes say that 
to inhale the smallest quantity of that steam 
would be instant death. After the fiery ordeal 
to which the snake heads are put is over a 
brownish residuro remaine in the bottom of the 
kettle. That is certainly the double quintessence 
of poieon, if ite action on human biood is any in- 
dication, The Piute alwaye tests his poison 
before trusting his arrows to it. He cuts a gash 
in the fleshy part of his leg and draws the blood, 
which he lets trickle down his leg. When the 
red stream has run down six or seven inches he 
dips a stick in the poison and touches it to the 
lower end of the bloody streak, lf the poison is 
all right it actually burns the blood almost like 
hot iron touched to water, and rapidly runs up 
the trickling stream, The Indian has his knife 
ready and scrapes the poisoned blood off. If it 
were permitted to reach the wound it would be 
all up with the Piute, 


it was the last word which made Mrs, | 


He buries | 


With a long pole he knocks the lid off, | 


One of the strangest languages in the world is 
the camphor language of Johore, a country of 
the Malay Peninsula. It is used by the natives 
and all others who are engaged in gathering the 
product of the Malayan camphor tree, and only 
at that time, If they used either of the lan- 
guages of the region, the Malay or the aboriginal 
Jakun, the natives believe that they could now 
obtain any camphor. The camphor tree grows 
abundantly, but does not always contain the 
precious crystals, This camphor is not the sume 
as that obtained from the camphor iaurel of 
Formosa and Japan, which is the source of the 
ordinary camphor of commerce, It ia of a sbrt 
very highly prized by the Chinese in the embalm 
ing of their dead, in incense, aud in mediciue, and 
the gum brings much more than the common 
camphor. The Malayaneand other Johore natives 
believe that each species of tree has a spirit o1 
Givinity that presides over its affairs, The spirit 
of the camphor tree is known by the name of 
Bisan-—literally ‘a woman.’ Her resting-place 
is near the trees; and when ab night a peculiar 
noise is heard iu the woods, resembling that ofa 
cicada, the Bisan is believed to be singing, aud 
camphor will surely be found in the neighbour- 
hood, If she knows the hunters are in quest oi 
it she will endeavour to turn their steps asice ; 
so it ia necessary to speak in a tongue which she 
does not understand, Tor this purpose the 
“camphor language” has been invented. It 
consists of @ mixture of Jakun and Malay words 
| curiously altered and reversed. The Jakuns who 
|} hunt the camphor are one of the wildest of 
| people, but inoffensive, ‘Chey live, together with 





j 





haps a tame hornbili, in perfect barmony, under 
movable leaf-shelters built on poles in the woods, 





CHAPTER XOL 


Bastian Liragow had left town quite sud 
denly, A sort of caged feeling, & sensation 
that was almost intolerable to one had taken 
possession of him after he bad parted from Rachel 
and gone back to his office, 

Her unexpected visit to him had worked a 
! new irepression on him ; he lost, for the first time 
| in his life, that steady, philosopiric calm that had 

always been part of his netuie; he was too 
} nervous and jarred to take up his work in the 
old quiet way. 

He determined all at once that he would give 

himself a holidey, and would try the healing 
properties of a journey abroad, 

He could be spared for a little while, aud could 
| leave to John Foster ali the more important part 
' of his work. 

He had been going to arrange for a clerk to 
trave) to one or two placer that were connected 
in business with his firm ; he resolved ha would 
| undertake this work himself—it wou!d be a good 
excuse for his absence. 

So it was that when poor Eleanor had even 
| tually reached the rooms where Sosiian lived 
she found the comfort of his wise grave mind 
denied her, for a time, at leaet; and al! the diffi- 
culties of her terrible position left on her 
shouldera mado a little beavier than before by 
reason of her disappointment. 

The effort to have met Rachel on her return- 
to prevaricate, indeed, to have to utter a down 
right untruth, combined with the anguish of 
reading the aubtle change there wae in Lady 
Oastletown’s manner towards her, was the last 
straw to the weight pressing on the unhappy 
girls heart; her. strength collapsed utterly, 
and her misery wa: Josb temporarily in a heavy 
| faint, 
| Rachel was alarmed beyond measurs, and she 
| lost all her uncomfotable thongbts for the time 
| being as she busied herself with hev maid in 
| restoring Eleanor to consciousness. 

Once this was accomplished, however, and Miss 
| Foster was again ber own self, save for the: 
| pallor of her cheeks and lips, and the dark jines 
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about her eyés, Rachel had time tc remember all 
that bad passed through her miad_ whilst. she 
‘bad been dressing for dinuex and ‘Eleanor had 
Seen absent, } 
she stood looking at the girl stretched on her 
sofa for a loog while ip silenee, 1' was odd how 
painfully her heart-beat would quicken when she 
recalled the insinuation Giles Hamilton had‘pu 
nto ber mind about Bastian and Ejeanor., 
Captaio Hamiltom had, it is true, desired to 
rouse suspicion in’ Rachel's thoughts for the man 
ke called her cousin, equally as for the girl who 





was her ma panion, 
Clever schemer as he was, however, Giles 
vould have hesitated a long time. before royeiog 


Lose auspicions could. he have iimaginec in the 
matleat degree the. effect his work would have 
els most sacred feelings. 
she did such a strong belief. in his 
over her heart the man’s. vanit 
lone prevented him trom supposing such a thing 
leas that Rachel’s affectionate trust 
leship with Bastian Lithgow could | 
develop into. anything deeper or more serious} 
lus was exactly what wae happeuing 
it was nob a seuse of annoyance against any 








] mr 








u that might have been practiced upon 

r where Eleanor was concerned hat had 
ughe that touch of coldness inte her menner ; 

) was aseuse of definite injury done to, her in 
ron agining thst there could be, or could 


have been, any 
we than t 


i the gr 


bond between Bastian and Nell, 
sympathetic interest on one side 

recognition on the other which 
éxe had always known and realised, 

Rachel was not quite awake to her true feelings 
i> these fixst few hours, that waa to come laier ; 
all she fe't now was a touch of sharp. jealousy 

d@ pain in even imagining that Bastian could 
give to another woman all that tender thought 
hi she had believed to 
so exclusively her own up to this 


efi 


nd wisdom, and care, whi 
vo beer 


moment, 





Tt was, in fact, nob a very generous or a broad- 
minded feeling thab teok possession of Rachel's 
warm little heart at this. moment; but as it is | 
job the writer’s desire to ake the heroine of | 


real 
woman's good 


anything but what she was, 
iving woman, with all a true 
jusiilies, and a woman’s faults to. balance them, 
he fact of Rachel’: jealousy rust be honestly 
seb down now, and cacused ouly on the ground 
f her uL 
Ip justice ho gitl it must be added 
iat her pride arose Lo resent Bastian’s action in 
aving brought Eleanor to her notice without 
ng her know all there was to know about 
Had it not been for the touch of 
mystery there was allied to this sudden illness of 
Rloanor’s it is just possible Rachel would have 
juickly dismissed Captain Hamilton's insiuns 
from: her remembrance; but Hleanor’s 
whole mauner seemed to imply something behind | 
i beyond an ordinary attack of illness, and to | 















, " 
whe grt, 





wons 


ve weight and importance to Giles’s words. j 

What would be more natural than for Eleanor | 
70 «have been uj y the eight of Captain 
Damilton, if there were something in her past 
life that che wished to hide? 


The sam 
a¢ eli 


the 


questions, avd doubts, and uneasy | 
ys returned to Rachei’s mind as she saw 
invalid become better, herself 
ber voice and manner had grown 


Aguinst 


cold as she 


spoke to Eleanor. 
“You must go to bed at once,” she ordered, 
iarply, yet not with any touch of her usual 
ventlenes “T have sent for my doctor: this 


time, and you will see him if you please, Neil, 
and let him prescribe for yeu. 1é was most un 
fort you should have had your journey to 
your own doctor for nothing.’ 

Fieanox struggled to say something, but she 
vas 80 weak, and the change in Rachel's bearing 
chilled her so completely the effort was. beyond 
er 














She watched Rache! as the maid put a beautiful 
evening wrap round Lady Castletown’s~pre ty | 
igure, aud it was with difficulty Eleanor: could | 
restrain herself frecn breaking into @ passion of | 

pbs ad Rachel with a little nod turned and left | 
he room to go down to her carriage, 

I have lost her, [ have Jest her, 





she will 


) tu her. 
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| never love me again!” was the though thet 


surged wildly iu poor Kieanor’s brain as she was 
alone. She did. not seek to. question what 
Hamilton had said, or how be had worked to bring 
Rachel to her presen’ attitude ; it was enough for 
her that the poison of her enemy's hate aud evil 
desire against her had crept into the beautifui 
trust and affection Rachel had. from: the: first 
piven her, and ia her rrief at loving this tieassure 
Eleanor was hardly mistress of herself, 

As can be imagined, the news of Bastian’s 
sudden departure from London had been a blow 
for which she was totally unprepared, As they 
had started out for their afternoon drive .Rachel 
had chatted ia her own gay way over her journey 
to the City, ead had given a most graphic and 
amusing description of her lunch and. all, her 
adventures, 

The suggestion of Bastian leaving town was 
therefore far, very far, from Kileanor's. thoughts, 
and she had gone to his rooms only too sure of 


| fading him, eager, once she had determiued upon 


going, to see him and to put everything into. his 
hands. 

Eleanor mourned over.hia absence ab this par- 
ticular moment not from purely selish reasons ; 
she was thinking bof Rachel. Her fear of 
Hamilton's power had incrensed a hundred-fold 
within the last hour. Tf he could so quickly, sod 
so easily, turn Rachel agaivst her what could he 
not achieve if he set his mind to the task? That 
ho had skilfully managed to harm her, and not 
himself, was ouly toc. clear to Dieanor.-, How 
little she imagined, poor girl, the means he had 
chosen in which to assail her, without implicating 
himself ! 

After she had dragged herself to her bed, being 
carefully attended by Lady Castietown'’s maid 
Sylvie, and had suffered herself to be interrogated 
by the doctor, who duly arrived on the scene, 
Eleanor was left alone in the charming room 
that had been such a haven of peace and rest to 
her, and ihe phantom of her trouble arose in all 
its hideous 
her. 

Now that Bastian was gone’she "had no one to 
help her. 















must defeat her enemy, not for the sake of 
triumphing over him, but for the purpose of 
standing between him and the gizl-woman she 
loved so dearly. Never, while ihere was life. in 
her veins would she permit eo infamoun a ‘wrong 
to be done as to allow any close intimacy between 
the villain who had vcetrayed her and the fair 
young creature who had-resvored her to hope of 
life only a few months before, 





The doctor had ordered a strong sedative to be | 


administered to Miss Foster, and later on the maid 
arrived with this narcotic aud other medicines, 
Eleanor took the powder quisily, Long before 
the maid had come she had made her decision. 
Had Bastian been near at band to advise she felt 
sure he would have counselled telling Rachel as 
much of the truth a3 possible; as Bastian was 
not near Eleanor wou!d act at last as her own 
honest heart had craved to do from the beginning, 
and she would on the morrow give to Rachel the 
brief but pathetic story of her ruined tife, not in 


! spoken words, but ia writing. 


This would mean that she must go away 
immediately, She would, in fact, steal oud of 
the house early and leave her communication 
behind her to be given to Rachel as soon aa she 
was awake. 

She had no plan as to where she would go; to 
return to her father's house even for a time was 
impossible ; but it mattered little to her where 
she was. Ail she cared for was to retain Rachel's 
love, Having been brought so closely and so 
frequently in contact with the girl’s generous'and 
charitable mind Hleanor in her secret heart 
allowed herself to whisper the hope that though 
sabe might never come back to live with Hache), 
yetthat the joy of her friendship might be restored 
to hergthat sorrow nob anger would be meted out 
At least ehe prayed for this, and in this 
moment of dire anguish there wag nothing so 
sweat to poor Eleanor as the remembrance of all 
Rachel’s former trast, sympathy, and outspoken 
affection for her, 

“Tf only she will pity me, and love ine still,” 
was the last conscious thought that flitted through 


sificulty aud strength to confront | 


She must fight single-handed, and she | 


her weary brain as she swallowed the sedative and 

laid her head on the pillow with a sigh that came 

from her heart like a sob, 
* * * Pin * 

Rachel was late returning to ber house pshehad 
spent. miserable evening, Much as ehe ‘had 
been called upon to. suffer in her brief married 
life if seemed to her as though she had never 
been go really troubled and unahappy: as) she aad 
been this night, .Certaim it was-ths had aever 
experienced such feelings in the past, even’ in the 
early past, as sie felt now, 

She had had a great shock, and thoughts and 
ideas had: come to her after this ehock. thad were 
altogether foreiga to her nature. It wagi@o new 
for Rachel to distrust anyone, or to: know even 
the fundamental meaning of suspicion, and now, 
avat the touch of some evil spirit, both these 
feelings had sprung into being within her. 

She. fouud herself unconsciously» analysing 
expressions, aid conjecturing mew meanings) to 
-words that had passed between Bastian: and 
| Hleanor, 

She tried to recall anything either had said ‘of 
the other ; all sorts and kinds-of small incidents 
rushed back to her memory to emphasize the 

suggestion that there had been some bond-—other 





than mere acquaintanceship—between these two, 
of whow she had ‘been +o sincerely fond ;' on 
whom she had lavished ruck trust and affection. 
She atruggied against this new tmentai phase, 
for Rachel made the discovery that each step: she 
took on the road of suspicion hurt her moreand 
more ; but circumstances were so horribly againsd 
| her, against them, so definitely in favour of the 
insinuation Giles Hamilton bad put inte vber 
mind, 
| She hardiv knew how. she managed to sib 
through her dinner. As soon as ahe could do #o 
| she asked that her carriege might be'called, and 
las she was being driven away from the big 
| square ja Kensington she gave a tremendous 
| sigh, and ofter that a little ery, for a suddemidea 
hac come +o ber ! ' J 
| In the carkvess of her trouble and vexzation 
| she had an unexpected gleam of-light; the same 
) idea as had. come to poor Eicanor earlier in /the 
day came to her now. 
“JT will go to Bastian,” she said toherself.. 1 
will go this very moment; ir ia not very: late ;-he 
will not have gone to bed; if I send up word 


he wil! cone down and speak to me! Qh, id will 
do me goud just to speak to hims I+I don't 


know what I shal! easy to him,” Rachel confessed 
to herself ; “ but it. will bea comforr just to see 
him, and then I cau make an appointment: for 
morrow, Yes, f will go to Bastian ; it: ia, of 
| course, vot the proper thing te do ; but,” Rachel 
laughed to herself almost in her old: defiant way, 
“as he knows I never by any chance do do any- 
thing that is proper, I can be quite sure he won’t 
be very vexed because I pleaseumyself in this.” 

She checked the carriage in unconscious eager- 
| need, and as the footman alighted hurriedly, and 
came to the wiudow she gave the order to be 
driven to Mr. Lithgow's chambers. 

“ You will go up and tell Mr, Lithgow I am 
below in'the carriage, and that I wish to speak 
to him for one m>ment,” she said. 

It was really incredible how very much better 

tachel felt as she found herself being driven 
nearer to Bastian. 

“T feel just as I should imagine » ship- 
wrecked sailor might feel when he sees a big 
strong ship coming closer tochim,” she said to 
herself, and thea she sighed sharply, and then 
she wondered vaguely why it was her heart 
was thrilling so fast, and her handa should be 


80 cold. 
“If he should be at the club. I shall be 
| furdous,”’ she said, as the crrriage reached 
| Piccadilly. “ Oh, Bastian, don't: be at the elab 


to-night when I want you so very badly,’’ 

She leaned back in the dark shadows of the 
brougham as the footman, obeying her. order, 
went in at the open door, 

She realised she was trembling, and. that there 
was a faint,a hungry sort of sensation pressing 
ov her heart. 

She suffered a violent reaction of feeling in 
that moment of waiting. 

“Whada horrid cat 1 am,” she said apostro- 
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phising herself with her customary and uncom- 

limentary fravkness. ‘‘ How dare I misjudge 

astian like this-—-aud poor Nell too, I don't 
suppose Captain Hamilton meant anything by | 
what he said to-day, and if Bastian had known 
Nell.in the past I am sure—yes, yes, I am quite 
sure he would have told me! Why, we were 
only speaking of her to-day, and he gave me that 
idea. “about that handsome clerk. Oh, why 
doesn’t Bastian come? If James tells me he is at 
the club I shall scream.” 

She crouched back still further into her 
corner, and another long moment drogged itselt 
AWAY, 

At.last the footman approached the carriage. 

“ Mr, Lithgow is not at home, my lady; he 
went away this afternoon; he’s gone to Italy, 
so thé porter says. Here is the porter, my 


lady” 

Gone away! Gone-to Italy!” Rachel found 
herself repeating the words blankly ; a mist’ fell 
over-her eyes ; she was conscious of nothing for 
the instant, but the most acute. disappointment, 
She awakened by cegrees as the porter sp- 
proached and addressed her respectfully. 

“Mr, Lithgow left London late this afternoon; 
he was summoned; a@broad on “business I think, 
my lady, -He’d been gone just half-an-hour 
before Mise Foster called,” the porter mentioned 
the fact‘of Eleanor’s visit in t 





foster must have been commissioned foveal. by; 
Lady Castletown. “ Mr. Lithgow said*he would" 
telegraph » his. address. some time within che. 

next two days } he went of in a great hurrplike, 

imy lady.” ) 

RachePvaid “Thank you” very. gently >) but 

there was no smile on. her pretty lips, and ‘her.’ 
voice and manner was suddenly very cold and 
very tired: Ie 

“I did not know Mr. Lithgow was’ leaving 

to-night,” she added—she felt some explanation 
was needed for her appearance there at go late an 
hour—“I wanted to speak to him on a matter 
of business, I am much obliged to you. Good- 
night. Home, James.” 

The carriage rolled swiftly back down Piccadilly 
vand Rachel sat’ in her corner, like a creature 

turned to: stone. 

This sudden departure alone would nob have 
eartied ‘such :tremendous conviction of her 

doubt ; it was the fact that Mleanor had been to 
Bestian's reome+-the fact there had been definice | 
prevarication—the certainty now that there was | 

something hidden from Ler that drove the sense | 
af hitterbuct and distrust back again with added | 
ftoree into Rachel's heart, 

And even now, when as it seemed to her there | 
could ne‘longer: be any doubt that Bastian’s | 
ignorance of Eleanor's life (before she was 
brought into the Castletdwn household) bad been 
assumed, Rachel »could nob endure to realize 


st 

_ She had had such love, such price and reliance 
in, Bastian’s goodness; she had held him eo much 
higher than other people: she had made of him 
unconsciously an ideal of all that a man should | 
or could bée;.andto have to believe vow that he | 
bad been sapable of deceit, perhaps of treachery 
acd definiteswrong+doing; was almost more than 
she could-bdari 

_ The deep true passion of a woman’s love’ broke 
into birth in»Rachel’s-bheart in this moment of 
sorrow, * 

The’ semi-sisterly. affection, the laughing 
nonsense the confidential friendship, which, had 
“she Leen questioned a day before,she would have 
unhesitatingly declared was the sum total of her 
feelings:«where Bastian was concerned, assumed 
their right proportions now! 
| She knew now the real meaning of her yearn- 
ing to see this man that had been so strong as to 
urge her to make the little journey she had made 
that morning ; she knew now the real meanin 
of the curioug-musetisfied-erpty feeling that ha 
always come when Bastian had not paid hia 
«sual numberof visite ; she knew now the real 
meaning-of the: bitterness with which her later 
thoughte of dileanor had been touched ; she 
knew aow, and for the first time in her life, the 
t¢el meaning of love--of love that was no jirlish 
infatuation, no girlish subjugation to a handsome 








most natural (always a nervousness mingled ic with his tender- 
way possible, imagining of course that Miss} "ness; * 


Hwrapped abous with ealmness’and with all happi- 


fascinating personality, but a2 woman's love 
dominant, soul-searching, and intease, 

All the suffering--the tears she had ehed over 
Giles Hamilton's cruelty to her in the, past 
dwindled now ‘into nothingness. 

She had indeed an unconacious sense of con- 
tempt for herself as she had bean then ; she was 
harsh upon heraelf, makiag no allowances for al! 
that had been so natural in those old days; she 
wanted to crush out even the very memory of 
all that had happened then. 

With that rush of ecstatic abnegsation that was 
inevitable to one of Rachal’s mental construction 
vhe wanted to put all her life into the love she 
gave now to Bastian, 

it was nothing to het in this moment that, as | 
matters seemed to her now, this love of hers was, | 
and must be, utterly hopeless.» Rachel took no | 
gount of that ; she abandowed herself to its power | 
almost fiercely ; she leb itaweep her into a whirl- 
wind of uew emotions, of new joys and new pains | 
that transforme@ her in: stich) a moment to an 
utterly different*woman ; and the outeome of all | 
this was the resurrection ‘of that epiribwf reck- 
lesyness that Bavtiac had so mach. drea@ed for 
her in the days of her marriage. ' Therewas, be 
hod always known; stuf in Rachel that would 
drive ser to do deeds thas other women whould 
never even dream of, much leaa'attempt, “Behad 





* When love comes to her F pray it taay be 


"ness, for she will never be°able to endure othe 
strain of love, that is aigrief; ad she has sodured: 
‘the miseries of her mistakeu’ marriage 1": So 
Bastian iundaatd to himself only that.very after- 
soon aahe had beew driven to the station ta 
catah, ae train to Dover, from ithenceto 
wander abroad for awhile, where he’ neither knéw | 
nor oared, only so that if exiled himfrom the nn. | 
conscious cruelty of the too conscious sweetness 
of the woman he adored. 

And now the love had come, not in softness 
but in fury, and while he was passing out on to 
the world thai lay in thought, and in fact beyond 
her life, Rachel was thrown into the meshes of 
that very love he had feared—that love that was | 
a grief ; love that would never die, and yet that | 
even in its birth proclaimed ite hopelessness and 
its despair ! 

Truly the hand of a cruel and malignant fate 
was Working against them both only too success- 





fully ! is 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Exeayen was awake at a very. early hour, 
deapite the sedative she had taken, and although | 
she felt tired, My and weak, she never allowed | 
herself'to swerve from the purpose sbe had de- 
termined must be her duty, and an immediate | 
ona, { 

She dressed herself a3 swiftly as she could and 
yong together her things, packing them in 
et box, which would be sent after her. 

Before the house was fully awakened she de- | 
termined she would be ont of it, and she’ would 
carry with her only such things as were abso- | 
lutely necessary, b | 

Her feeblenesa delayed her very much; but at 
length she way Rretl all her things were neatly | 
arranged, and she was sitting at the writing table | 
the pen in her trembliog hand, writing down in 
a few broken words the confession of her wrong, 
and of the wrong that had been done to her, 








"Tam leaving your house this morning, dear | 
Rachel—let me call you by that name once more 
—I ought never to have come into it, a4 least 
not ax I did, 

You have been s0 good to me, you have given | 
me such sweetness, such comfort, itis like parting 
with my life to leave you-—-yet I must go. I feel | 
that what Tem going to write will not give you 
the great surprise iti would have done a few days 
ago. 

“Isaw the changein you, Rache!, when you 
came home yesterday. I felt that you had been 
sold something, if not all of the truth, and oh | 
it hurd me to think that it had been from a 


pan 





ee etme = ae et eet ee 


stranger and not from me chat you should 
have been told my story. 

“Porgive me this; forgive me the wrong I 
have done in accepting all your goodness when | 
have no preper claim to the love, the trust you 
have given ae. 

“Yam a ruined woman, Rachel, a wronged 
one, @ broken-hearted one. If you could only 
know how I have hungered to tell you the truth 
these Many montha we have been together. But 
I do not want to say too much of myse!!, ib is 
with thought of you my heart is filled just now. 

“TV want to do all the good that is posaible to 
me, and P want you to forgive the pain | may, I 
feel alas! orlytoo sure [ muet, give you, Rachel, 
thea man who has wronged me isin your life tov, 
Heaven forgive him | he would have threatened 
me into silence, but I defy his threats. He wou) 
die soover than let you kaow the truth ; he would 
jetme go ou living wear you, taking all your 
love and goodvess, aud never putting forward o 
finger to warn you or thé eviinesy thst he hides 
so well! 

*T never thought of this; 1 aever dresmed he 
would dare to lift his eyes to you. [ never 
imagined life could hold such av awful problem 
for me, or 1 would have died before I would have 
come to you, : , 

** Even now I would go in sileoce ana bear what- 
ever burden of shamuthat couid ve thrust upov 
me; but I love you, Rachel, love you} my dear, 
how truly I can never fet you keow ; aud it ix 
because I love you); Iwrite: down this accusation 
against this man who ruined the, and who holds, } 
have seen it only too Well,'a place in your beauti- 
fabheart. 

"Whatever may» be my fate, Rechel, look to 
yourseli, though you may despise me, though you 
may évon hate sac, do not forget I bave warned 
you Gf this man’s wickedaezs. [ have prayed you 
to put him out of your life without delay. 

Iam going now, Rachel, I do not know where. 
1 shall not return tou my father’s house, He 
knows nothing of my shame ; it was to spare him 
I have acted the lie of seeming what iam not 
through this past year. 

“Will you grant me the mercy to apare bia 
this knowledge’still ? But I need not ask it. How- 
ever bitter and sad your heart may be towards 
me, EF know you will judge and punish me alone 
for the wrong I have done. 

“Heaven bless aud keep you 
pray often for broken-hearted 





always, Rachel ; 
“Neu.” 


“ As soon aa I have settled where I shall ba I 
will communicate with you. I[ will not'ask you 
to write to me—but if you cam fad it ian your 
heart to send wea word of forgiveness, try rod 
think what it would: mean to me.) Ore word 
more—do vot in your sense of ‘what might 
be just or right try to urge any claim for me» 
upon this ntan’s concideration. Low «3 IT have 
failen I would Kili myself rather than teke 
anything from his Hands ; the dishoaour I have 
to suffer now would be Hight ia comparison with 


| the dishonoar of beitg lwked to such an evil 


man, {oa marriage there could be only a mockery. 
He has doue his worst to me. I only pray be 
may harm no tore innocent women, and that I 
may never see him again!” 

Eleanor did not stop to read through what she 
had written. She had not sought to put ber 
thoughts into grand words, she had let her pen 
go’as quickly as her weakness would permis, and 


| she had to sit and call up ali her streneth once 


the letter was finished ere she could fiad energy 
enough to movea step. When she was able at 
jast to crawl downstairs she ivund a sleepy under 
housemaid, to whom she confided ber letter. 

Please’ sce that it ia given to her ladyship 
when Sylvie goes to wake her,’’ Hleaaor said, and 
then heedless of the servant’s amazed stare she 
let’ herself out through the big door, and wa: 
walking as swiftly as sue could the next moment 
away from’ Racliel’s home, away to her future 
life of desolation, that would be greater now tha 
it had ever been, because she tad tasted the 
sweetness of loving sympathy for a short time, 
had dreamed a dream of peace, and bad been 
awakened from that dreaw, aud the peace aad 
sympathy had gone frum her for ever. 
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RACHEL, ALARMED BEYOND MEASURE, 


Rachel was wide awake at the very moment 
that Eleanor was stealing out of her house ; 
she had passed a sleepless, a miserable night, 
and she was in the most wretched spirits. She 
had heard the neighbouring church clock chime 
away @® succession of hours, and she had lain 
with wide open eyes staring into the darkness 
of her roor, trying to teach herself the full 
touth of all that happened. Of late she had 
drifted into a sort of happiness. She had been 
such a child in nature that if was only in- 
evitable she should have wakened to a certain 
sense of pleasure in the material advantages 


that remained to her from her short and wreteled 
ied life, 
Eleanor’s companionship, io0, had been very 
pleasant to Rachel; she w as she had often 


oformed Bastian, far from being a clever woman, 
in the worldly acceptance of the word ; but she 
was most quickly intellectual, and she grasped all 
artistic things ip an eager, not to say, a greedy 
way. She realised, therefore, as she lay telling 

ver Lo herself all that had heppened, that there 
wwust be an end to the happy hours she bad 
speut with Eleanor as there must be 
au end to all henceforward with 
Bastiar 

“T have seid ‘good-bye’ to him for ever,” she 
said, nob once to herself, but hundred times, 
id each time she said it there was a deepening | 

the awful pain in ber hear 

She was looking very pale when 
wrived with her letters 

She took the letter Hleasor 
from the top of the others, 

n’s Voluble remarks 

“Leave me for half-an-hour,” she ordered, and 
when she was alone she slipped out of bed and 
«hed the door, then throwing a silken gown 
abou! ber she sat down by the window and read 
quietiy through Wleanor’s badly written, in 
places almost in coherent, letter, 

There pine: tears in Rachel's most beautiful 
grey eves ae ehe went through th 
of suf icing ) all the 


au 


intercourse 


her maid 


had written 
wlencing the French- 
almost sternly, 


bitterness died 








# written record | 
out in | 
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BUSIED HERSELF IX 


that moment for the woman, and it deepened in 
comparison for the maa, 

She kuew without any added testimony than 
Eleanor’s bald statement that she had heen 
wronged—most wantonly avd cruelly wronged, 
and yet strong and sure as this feeling was it 
was almost beyond her to associate Bastian with 
a cruel and wanton wrong. 

She never for a single instant imagined that 
Kleanor had been writing of some other man, To 
connect Giles Hamilton with thie broken-hearted 
confession never even dawned in her mind, In 
truth eince she had parted from him the day 
before Giles had never once come into her 
thoughts, eave only when she had lavished that 
contempt upon her old self, Bastian, and Bastian 
only, was revealed to her as Eleanor’s wronger. 
His name was not written down in letters— 
Eleanor had not given any name at all, but 
Rachel, alas! had no need of » name; she had 
indeed no need now of thie written confession at 
all. She’ had known last night that the words 
Captain Hamilton had spoken so lightly had been 
bared on solid horrible truth, and that the man 
she had clung to as her greatest friend, and 
whom she loved now with a love that would 
perish only with her death, was one and the same 
with the man whom poor Eleauor held to be eo 
evil, 80 dishonouradle, that she prayed from her 
heart she might never see him again. One sen- 
tence in particular was to Rachel the fullest, the 
moet complete evidence as to Bastian’s identity 
with this man, 

“He would die sooner than let you know the 
truth,” Eleanor had written; ‘he would have 


me go on living near you, taking all your love 


and goodness and uever putting forward a finger 
to warn you of the evilness he hides so well, I 
never thought of this—I never dreamed he would 
dare to lift his eyes to you, I never imagined life 
could hold such an awful problem for me, or I 
would have died before I could have come to 
on’ 
Kiven had there been a choice of culprits 
Rache! would. never have hesitated in fixing the 














RESTORING ELEANOR TO CONSCIOUSNESS, 


guilt upon Bastian, and yet even as she did” this 
her very soul itself seemed to rise up and cry 
aloud agaiuet what she cid. 

She sat with her head bowed in her hands for 
a long time after she had read that letter. All 
had become so changed in her life and in so short 
& time. 

Only this time the day before she had been so 
merry she had sung as she had dressed, and she 
had laughed and teased Nel) more than usual, 
and then she had determined to make her ex- 
cursion down to the City and beard Bastian like 
a lion in his den. 

A little ery broke from Kachel’s ny Agne as she 
realised all that this difference made to 


| then she resolutely puehed thought from + eg 


“I must cease being a silly child from to-day,” 
she said to herself, grimly ; “I have a big and 
serious work before me; I have to kill my own 
feelings ; I have to remember another woman's 
heart. Nell has gone away, but J shall nob let 
her be lost, No! she must be doubly my care 
now. I ehall make my plans better in a day or 
two; just now all is so strange, I-—~I feel hbe- 
wildered, but in a little while I shall be better. 
‘Te will come back scon—whatever the reason 
that forced him away so suddenly, he will come 
back, and when he does come back,” Rachel said, 
staring with wide anguished eyes at the reflection 
of her white haggard prettiness, “ I shall foree 
him to do his duty, I will force him to make 
Eleanor Voster his wife; he will not be able to 
fight against it, for I shall be too atrong for him, 
and if it kills me, I ewvear I will make him right. 
the wrong he has done to Nell }” 


(To be continued.) 








Is France a good is made from the fatty 

materials contained in the soapsuds after washing 

wools and yarns. The wash water of a woollen 

mill with twenty thousand spindles will annually 
ield enough of this substance to produce ore 
undred thousand feet of gas. 
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THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 
—10i— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
AN INTERRUPTED JOURNEY, 
Arter all the night passed away peacefully 


enough, although morning was ushered in by | 
| to the station.” 


grey skies and a copions downpour of rain. 

Vera, who was feeling miserable and depressed 
from the effects of her bad night, and bad been 
hoping for a brisk walk to take off the effects of 
it, was obliged to abandon the idea and resign 
herself to a day indoors, the prospect of which 
waa the very reveree of enlivening. 

Deborah came up to set her meals and clear 
them away ; but she hazarded no remark ai all ; 
perhaps she regretted her loquacity of the night 
before, and way determined not to run the risk of 
repeating it, 

Very slowly the day dragged on, and not’ until 
evening did the rain cease, Vera was standing 
st the window of madame’s sitting-room gazing 
out into the dusk, and wondering whether it was 
too late to venture forth fora little fresh sir 
when she felt, a hand on her shoulder, and looked 

ound in affright to find herself confronted by no 
‘ess & person than her father. 

He was still dressed in his fur-lined coat and 
soft felt hat, but he no longer stooped as he had 
lone when he went away the previous evening, 
and his manner was much brisker and more alert, 
He smiled when he saw his daughter’s consterna- 
ion, 

“ Surprised to see me, aren’t you, Vera? You 
did nob expect me home 80 soon.” 

‘I certainly did not,” she returned, recovering 
from her astonishment, ‘“ Where is madame !” 

“\1o London, I came down alone.” 

_ “I did not see you enter the house,” she added, 
' and I have been standing here for the !ast half 
10ur 
., | Very likely, There are more entrances to 
the’ Grange than by the front door, as I should 
aave thought you would have discovered by this 


THERE WAS A FLASH, A REPORT, AND THE LANTERN F&LI 
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I am here to take you away with me, Circum- 
stances which I have no leisure to explain make 


TO THE GROUND, 


time,” he answered, coolly. “The fact is, Vera, | bag; within the quarter of an hour 





EXTINGUISHED, 





ene wan 


dowustairsin the hall, where she found Mr. 


| Graham standing with a rug thrown over hi 


it expedient that we should leave Greystoke, and | arm. 


it is very improbable we shall ever come back, 
Go and get your things on, pack a few necessary 
articles in a small band-bag, and I’)] geb Thrupp 
to harness the pony, so that we can drive at guce 

But papa-—” 

He interrupted her with a movement of im 
patience. 

“Don’t waste time in arguing, my dear. I 
daresay I have taken you by surprise; but you 
shall hear my reasons later on. Time, tide, and 
the train, 23 you are aware, wait for no man, 2o 
go and get yourself ready. I give you a quarter 
of an hour, By the eud of that time we must be 
off,” 
He pushed her playfully towards the door, and 
she had no alternative but obedience. After ali 
the strange things that had happened since her 
arrival at Greyetoke she ought to have been 
prepared even for this rapid departure; but 
rememberiug the circumstances under which her 
father had gone to London she was as completely 
mystified by his return as by the ordera he gave 
her to accompany him. 

Sie wondered whether he bad contrived to 
elude his wife’s vigilance and return without 
her knowledge. If this were the cass it was 
certainly better that she, Vera, should be with 
him | but his manner puzzled her, 1% was quick, 
concise, decided, and it bore noue of the signs of 
mental diaturbanes which ehe fancied she had 
seen there before his departure ; moreover, hie 
whole personality had undergone a change. In- 
stead of a decrepit old invalid he was now an 
upright, military-looking mau, whose white hair 
and beard, while they lent him a venerable aspect, 


aleo added very considerably to hiv distinguinted | 


appearance. 

A chaos of bewildered thoughts ran riot in 
Vera’s brain while she swiftly attired herself fa 
outdoor garb, and thrust a few articles into her 





“Good girl!” he observed approvingly. 
“Thank Heaven you are endowed with more 
than the feminine average of common sense, Her: 
comes Thrupp with the cart.” 

“Wait a minute, papa—you have not told me 
yot where we are going.” 

“ Haven’t 17 That was an oversight 
part. Weare going to London |” 

“To join madame ?” 

He looked at her rather strangely—or ehe far 
cied he did. 

“ Yes ; of course. 


cn my 


Unfortunately we are bound 
to join her. The law enacts that husband and 
wife shall remain together until death parte 
them. You don’t wish me to desert madame, 
do you, Vera!” 

He asked the question so seriously tha! she was 
taken aback, and did not. answer. 

Because,” he added, lowering his voice, and 
laying an eager hand on her arm, “if you only 
say the word, 1 swear by the Heavens above us 
I will not return to her! She has led me the life 
of a slave lately, and I am tired of it ; moreover 
she is wildly and insanely jealous of you, aud 
80 long #8 she is with us there is small likeli 
hood of your happiness. Surely ib was an in- 
spiration that made you ask that question, Vera, 
Shall we take the chance that Fate has given us! 
Shall we go away together, you and I, and live 
quietly and peacefully on the Continent? & 
know of a delightful little Italian village where 
we could be as happy ss the day—end I hay 
money foo, Say yes, Vera, say yes.” 

The girl was absolutely startled by his fervour, 
and for the moment almost carried away by 
Then she shook her head very decijedly. 

“No, no—a thousand times no! Madame is 
your wife, and it is cruel to think of deserting 
her.” 

He did not continous his attempts ; but ccn- 
tented himself with shrugging his shoulders, and 
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en enetnemmalial 





ynubtering something inaudibly, while he re- } 
arranged the folda of the rug over his arm, 

“Come along, then, since you will have it 8o,”’ 

e said, leading the way to the front door aad |} 

hrowing it open, * Ah!” he muttered, drawing 

vack with a quick change of expression, “ whom | 
shave we here }” | 
i’or his exit was barred by the Ggure of a man 
taading on the threshold, his outline ia 
defined agrinst the pale primrose light thas’ a 
ent ia the clou 38 2 dincoved, 

Tn spite the fact that he was nef tongee | 

dressed in the livery. of a servant, but G4 ad 
dinary tourist suiby Ot grey tweed, Vera 
inetan ily saw that it was “ord Bvremoud’s 60; 
disant groom, I 

“Juat on the point of depariures Mr..| 
Graham ?” he asked pleasantly pw Very sorry y | 

delay you-; but T naust ask the#avour of a fer 
minutes’ conversation before yeu qo,” 

Re edvan ed into. the ballfand Vera noticed 
that he heid his lect bind in Wigeoat pocket.” At 4 
frat Mr, Graham did not answer, then he@eemed | 
to recover his self-poasession, and said brisklyj=. | 

kam aorry 1 canaot oblige “you at thie 





moment, sir ; I have to cate a traimj4by which? 
l and my daughter are travelling’ te Gendon, and 
we have no time to spare. Amether day, ; 


” 


perhanea. 
“Another dey will not suit me’" the man 
retarned still quietly, aud yet with « subtle ar 


of trenchant authority da» hie*voice. My 
business admits of no delay. Perhaps you can 
@'2688 its hature 

“T can gueas nothing of me sort, neither do I 


itead to try,” haughtily avawered the old oe 
ideavouring to push pa him, but witho 
tham etood firnt’ as * woeky and equally | 
novable; the expression of his face was | 
uscrutable as that of the Sphynx, and thus foiled 
Mr. Graham fell back a few st pa 
glishman’s home waa his | 
astle,” he observed sarcastically; “but you 
eutly hold a different opinion.” 


Pi 


' , . 
had au idea an | 





i am afraid I do in this special instance ; but | 

{ have authority for doing so,” j 
“ What authority ¢ 
That of the law. [I have in my pocket a! 


leb Graham, an 
atrempt to evade 


warrant for your arrest, Mr ‘ 
ju are Wise, you will not 
Vera, who had listened to this ccllocuy is 


fe 


silent dismay, let fall the little bag she had been 


ling. 

This directed the detective's (for of course he 
was a detective) attention to her, and he said 
espectfully, 

“Perhaps you hac ter retire to your voom, | 
Miss Graham The be iness I have t » is 
unpleasant, and cannot fail to distress you |” 

All Vera's courage cawe back, and with it a 


tush of filial tenderness—-not for the father she 
had known lately, who had been completely 
inder the ninion of his wife, bet for the 
iather of her childhood-—-he who had been ever 
loving and indulgent to hes 
She slipped her art 
an, aud faved the detective 
“ Sowever unpleasaut if may be, it iy my duty 
to hear your errand, My father is an old man 
and in bad health, and I refuse to leaye him!" 
she exclaimed with staunch loyalty, 
Wickham bowed 
‘As you like, Mixes Graham, 
my advice you will perstiade your father ‘to 
wurreuder quie‘ly. I have a couple of men out- 
side who have been watching the house for sorae 
time, and who will come to my assistance the | 
moment they hear me blow this whistle,” touch. | 
ing one that hung from hits watch-chain 
| 
} 


2 


within that of the old 








and if you take 


At this assertion the old man, whoze head had 


snk forward 02 his breast looked up, and seemed 
to rouse himself, 
al’ ane to my study,” he muttered, “and then 


I can hear what 


you have to say." 
He and 


Vera led the y the det ective follow- 
, after giving a caut rate ok round. Cool and 
self i-poseessel] as he wae, he was not altoyether at 
his ease-~perhaps he felt he had s dangerous and | 
desperate mau to deal with, and it therefore | 
behoved him to be on hig guard, | 


{ an unoccupied room ; 


7 





c Ks 





The study hed the untidy and deserted air of 
the blinds were dowa, and 
it was almost dark. 

Wickham, however, seemed prepared for this, 
| aud immediately on entering drew forth a day 
lantern, the slide of which he pushed backyéhu 

throwing a strong ray of light, on Mr. Gra 
figure. 

“Have the kindness to direct that light of 
yours elsewhere,” exclaimed 
° as may, daughter will teli Jomem ' 

nd can’t stand the g) ao ,. 

“Before obeying Wickham Coe at 
ii ighied & candle standing on the marvel. Lc 208 

* Vera,’ her father said abruptly, “ 

better leave us, If I want you I will eal ™ - 

“No!” the gitl answered vesolutely, « ht 
erface was very white and her hands tremble 

* Mg ‘place is here’ and here T shail remain 

[ kno®W what you are charged with,” 

She turned to Wickhamsy* , 

© On: what —— — you: obtain 
warrant egainst my father 

‘(Pas most serious ong oh ise of roubery 





vad murder.” © | tae 
ae ~OMAPTER xy ¥ 
ae = Pe Jy v: v 
‘eWens hadfelc herself prepared for the: storet,! 


vad yet a.mist of horror seemed te rise deforeb or 

eyes at the detective's words, Involuntariy her 

gaze sought her father’sbub he,took ne notice of 
the wild appeal in itp jnceed bis tMnaner was 
strangely preocoupied. ae , 

He secmed to be thinking lesa of his present 
surroundings than of some plan which he was 
maturing in his mind. His object was to gain 
time, and with this end in view he said to the 












fp A gown was 

dis} the fsctewing’; it ie ab present in. 
y Bhese 
furnished the, and he ean ibs: 


‘been left Lim, tro! 





detective,— 

“ Would it be indiscreet to ask whether you 
are acting in a public capacity, or whether you 
are in the employ of Mr. Maurice St. John?” 

** Both,” laconically answered Wickham, 

‘And you are arresting me at the instance of 
Mr. St, Joha ?” 

“T can hardly say that, . Mr, St. John, before 
he went to London yesterday, gave me carte 





blanche to act ag IT thought fit, but he was un- | 
aware of your connection with the tragedy of his 
beother’s death,” 
* His brother's death !” Vera repeated, in a | 
very low voice, “you surely do nob mean to 
accuse Ty father of haviog anything to do with 
that 
‘Tam afraid t 
* On what gr und ¢’ 

{ wil! tell them you,” responded the detevtive, | 
ho, like Graham himself. wished to gaia time. 
In effect he Nad been taken at a slighi dis- 
dvantage that evening for he was not in the | 
least prepared for the old man’s resppearance, 
His aacertion of having two men outside ready 
to obey his whistie was nothing more than an 
eropty boast r 


hat is ma} 7 meaning.” 


Asa matter of on: on discovering Graham to 
be in the Grange; he had at once despatched a 
boy whom he found in the toad outside, for | 
assistance, and he knew that in a very short | 
time @ couple of members of the police would F 
be at the Grange but if, meanwhile, the old 
man showed fight and esiled in Thrupp to help 
him, Wickbam might very possibly find himself 
in an awkward, if not dangerous position. 

It was for this reason he did not at once execute | 
his warrant, as under other circumstances, he | 

would wadoudtedly havo done, Placing himself 
in such « position that he could command both 
door and window, and still face Caleb Graham, 
who leaned against one of the bookcases on the 
right hand side of the mantelpiece, he con- 
tinued,-— ‘ j 

‘Mr. St, John, being convinced that the 


| solution of the mystery surrounding hie brother’s 


death was to be found in the neighbourhood where 
the crime was committed, wrote to my chief to | 


| bi ibing the sxva 


in the vicinity, but which I had not, so far, been 
able to fathom. 

“T was, however, convinced that I should find 
the authors of the, robbery somewhere in the 

of Mr. St. John’s 
myeelf that I might 
Neds with one stone, Mr. 
details ofthe murder, 


h Miss 

tunael 
g ome, and, ao far aa oue 
{ Sti Johns sau 


a lett in thos 






details with which: 


ip that ew Was & Man 


Sales 
moust 
‘he value ride ed the fact 
thay were to ve tent to Hyremond Court. 
‘ Ee Lord Eyrationd himself declared:that no - 
inal ‘gerne 

aud the 
vac over, 
The presumption there? re wast on 
board bad spotted them. A list 8 
and men was given to me, and T pthem all 
except one old man named Cardew who had come 
from Marseiiies, aud of whom. I was fortunate 
enough to obtain » portrait through a passenger 
who had amused himself by taking ‘suap shots’ 
on the voyage. 

‘* This old man had been staying at Marseilles 
at au hotel where a big jewel robbery had taken 
place, the perpetrators of which were still at large. 
Some slight suspicion attached to him in con- 
sequence of certain circumstances with which he 
was connected; but he was a person of such 
diguified and benevolent aspect, that people 
hesitated to accuse him. 

“] traced this man to 2 small hotel quite close 
to Mr. Frank St. John’s roome, and I also dis- 
covered that he had actually been to the house 
in which the rooms weré situated, and asked if 
he might have lodgiugs there. 

‘« The landlady, “however, declared this io: be 
| impossible, | so “he stayed on ag the shotel: for 
another night, aud [have mo doubt: that! by 
nts he contrived tol obtain the 
wanted.as to Mr. Frank's: move- 


even aware that 


information hi 
mente, W's 

Then he disguised himself: as a woman,.and 
followed the unfortunate man down, notoventur- 


| jug te occupy. the same counpartment until. he 


got to the junction. 

TLis shows that he knew the line wall, and 
had selected the tunnel as the place where he 
intended gaining possession of the jewels. . 

“The paint was where did he vanish to After 
committing the murder? All possible>inquiries 
were made, the country all. round was rigour- 
ously searched, but without avail, and except « 
bay who said he had seen a man come out of the 
tunnel and strike out across the fields towards 
Greystoke there was vob the shadow of a clue. 


| My own impression was that he uust still be in 


hiding in the neighbourhood, and I made myself 
acquainted with every house and cottage towhich 
the walk across the fields from the tunnelmight 
prove a short cut. 

“T found that almost. a straight: line--some 
two miles in length, it is true—might be drawn 
| from the Grange to thab. point; accordingly I 
| made inquiries as to the inmates of the Grange. 
It sounds # little rude to make the remark ; but 
the replies to my inquiries were not sat isfactory 
The inmates of the Grange were ‘naysterious. 
Although Mr. Caleb Graham was admitted to be 


send him a suan likely to unravel it, ‘I was the aman of good family, people said, there was 


person selected, because I was fairly 


quainted with the county of W~—-shire, having 
been sent down quite recently to invest igate a 
serious robbery of jewels which 


2 had taken place 


well ac- 





something queer about him and his wife, 

“They did not hold any intercourse with their 
neighbours, they took mysterious a, aud 
more than one persan, regurning late at 
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night, had seen people coming or going from the 
house, : ; 

“Then, again, was the fact that the daughter 
of the house had. admittedly beon in the next 
compartment “te ‘the murdered man. I now 
believe that to have been merely a coincidences — 
at first [ thought otherwise.” 


Wickbam, and whileappeariug to glance 
round in reality listened,very inteutiy 
for the istle: which waa to be the sigani 


that bis comrades had. arrived. 

He did. mot hear, it, aud-so he went on with his 
story, Vera. listening to it with downcast eyes, 
while himself still confronted. the 
detective with.a bold, composure from the other 
aide of the fireplace. : i 

“ My,espionage en this house was, prevented 
by the presence of a dog—a, bloodhound, who 
was always let-loese at night, and during. a great 
part of the day a9 well, 

“JT need not remind you, Miss Grabam, of my 
at venture in. the plsotation.with him, when you 
cailed him off from his very unwelcome atten- 
uons, , 

“Of course I had uo alternative but to poison 
the animal, and thus secure to myself a. free 
field, After that I was enabled to keep a fairly 
constant watch on the premises, and ove night I 
om afraid I startled you”—he was addressing 
himself to Vera, who looked up interrogstively— 
“T mean, when, I was looki ic through a 
window above this very room, sa I shou'd ‘nuagine. 
Unfortunately I allowed myself to be seen, and 
so had to clear out for fear of being caugh:.” 

Vera remembered the occasion oaly tov well, 


and the events that followed. Ib was that night | 


she had seen the coffin lowered into the moat—a 
proceeding which Wickham had, owing to his 
departure, missed. 

* However,” he added,“ I had before this 
begun & very cxhaustive survey of the grounds, 
and in the plantation, nolicipg that a certain 
spot near to a lightning-struck tree sppeared to 
be more trampled down than. the resi, I bad a 
large hole dug, with the result of finding a metal 
box, of curious shape and design, and a sharp 
dagger-shaped knife, both of which had been 
recently buried there,” 

Vera shuddered convulsively, 

A horrible dread was laying its hold upon her, 
She called to mind the evening she had first met 
Maurice St: John in the lane, and the cotiversa- 
tion she had overheard between her father and 
step-mother in the study on her return, and this, 
coupled with the fact of the bloodhound’s evident 
uneasiness’ When’ he passed the spot, gave a 
sinister interpretation to Wickham's discovery. 

“That box,” the detective, ‘I took 
to Evremond Court, aud Mr. Maurice St, John 
identified’ it asthe one he had seen io His 
brother’s possession, which contained the missing 
jewels,” ; 

Alow-cry broke from Vera’s lips; even Mr, 
Graham's fave grew whiter, 

“The knife,” added Wickham, “was also no 
doubt the one with which'the murder had been 
committed ; there were blood stains stili upon it. 
But that is not all, I contrived to have fhe 
contents of the Grange dustbin carried away, and I 
myself superintended their examination, Amonget 
them I found what I had fully expected to find, 
some charred scraps of black brocade, and some 
bits-of white hair, both of which had been 
partially burned, The pattern ou the brocade 
was uot entirely obliterated ; it was ortie of true 
lover’s knots, with stars in between, and formed 
part of the dress worn by the supposed: woman 
who got in the train at R-— Junction. The 
bits of hair were remnants of her white wig.” 

Once more he pauaed, and a terrible silence 
followed, a silence unbroken by the whistle he 
was waiting for, He glanced impatiently at the 
clock, It Wii” High timé the’ pclicemen were 
pa it poesibie his message had mis- 
carrie 

A cold dew of perspiration broke out’ on the 
detective’s forehead, Ib would be‘too dreadful if 
this man, and the reward ‘offered fot his appre- 
hensfon, hint afterall! 

Sat he must go on with his story, he must not 
‘low ‘his real position to be guessed} whatever 
‘appened, he must contiave rat a bold face on 


‘the matter, If he failed to do so Caleb Graham 
would instantly take advantoge of it, and he was 
a strong man, despite his age aod airs of 
decrepitude:." ‘The latter had been doubtiess 
essumed in order to deceive people, 

“ With these:proofs iw my possession I bad no 
doubt T was on the right track,” he resumed ; 
* still I did not want to precipitate matters until 
my chain of evidence was compleis, so although 


did not enlighten him as to my discoveries, time 
enough for.that whes I was ready to apply for 
the warrant. What I was waiting ‘or was the 
portrait of Cardew, whic’, had somehow got mis- 
laid, and which ouly reached me yesterday 
Then the point was to'make sure of its identity 
with Mr, Graham; and this I did last evening by 
means of a very. transparent trap, which his 
' daughter innocehtly fell into, ‘There remains one 
more thing to add, and it concerns the necklace 
| worn one evening by. Miss Graham during hei 
| visit to Evremond Court. That necklace be- 
| longed to the parure of diamond? which had been 
| sentifrom India to Lord Evremond, and how it 
| waa she had the temerity to wear it { cannot 
understand,” 





white moustache; but Vera did uct see it, 

Indeed her very powers of thought seemed 
| frozen by the revelation Wickham had just made. 
Point by point she had followed his narrative, 
and seen its deadly significance, 

Confirmed as almost every detail was by her 
; own knowledge it-was impossible to doubt its 
veracity, or the conclusion to which it pointed. 

She dared not look at ber father, even if she 

| had had the power to do so. The old man, on 
| bis part, showed no signe of disturbance, and 





, bever once removed his gaze from ihe deteciive’s | 


| face, which he watched with a species of fascinated 
inverest. 

Wickham grew momentarily more uneasy ; he 
felt in some indescribable way that every moment 
lost to: hixa meant»a gain for the man he had 
come Lo arrest. 

He wistrusted the ominous calin of the’ old 
man’s features, the terse alertness of his attitude 
betokening as it did great mental activity, 


it meant, and if so, he would be pretty sure to 
take advantage of it. © What should he do} 

He looked indevisively at Graham, and noticed 
that he had very gradually changed his position ; 
his right hand was behind him, and he had edged 
nearer a bureau, which was fitted witha writing- 
table at the anda row of drawers below ; 
but still he did not speak. 

Tt was Vera who finally broke the silence with 
a cry that seemed to come from the depths of a 
riven heart. 

“Father, say this isall a hideous mistake, tell 
me itis not true |’ 

He turned upon her savagely; with the snarl 
of a wild beast. 

“Its true, every word of it. Now you see 
why you and Maurice St. John can never be more 
than strangers’to each other |” 

The strain onthe poor girl's nerves a‘ last gave 
way, the tension became too great, and snapped. 
She threw out her arms with astronge, uncertain 
sort of movement; and fell forward on the floor 


unconscious, 

‘The sight of her thua caused the detective for 
a second to relax his vigilance, and he made a 
step forward as if he would raise her. 

Thie was what-Graham had beea waiting for. 
Like a flash of lightning he raised his right hand. 
In it was.a revolver, 

There was a flash, a report, and the lantern fell 
to the ground, extinguished, while at the same 
moment the caudle was swept down, 

The room was in darkness, half full of smoke, 
which also tended to augment the obscurity, and 
ab the same moment there came a low clear 
whistle from outside, which told the detective that 
his comredes had arrived, and ‘were ready to 
assist him if necessary. 

» With a muttered cath-the detective left Vera 





\ to her fate, and dashed forward in the direction 


Ltold Mr. §t, Joho that I felt sure of success [ | 


A. curious smile curled Graham's lips under his 


Moreover, he felt sure ‘that in giviog such a | 
lengthy explanation he betrayed a wenk place in | 
his owa armour: which (Graham would instantly | 
spot’; perhaps even he might guess exactly what | 





| where he judged Graham. te be, at the same time 
} calliog out loudly for help. 
| In the pitch darkuess he ztumbled against gome 
| article of furniture, and fel! heavily forward, 
j ‘bruising himself rather severely ; but the excite- 
| ment prevented his ieeling the pain. 
}<o;Hewas up in an instant, and groping about. 
| Heeelt the bureau agains) which Caleb Graham 
had leaned, but the old man was co longer there. 
an agony of impatieace Wickham drew 
forth his fusee box and struck a light, by whose 
aide was abie to see every chject iv the apart- 
ment. Vera still lay on the ground; ber father 
was nowhere visible. 

Just then the door was pushed violently open, 
and two policemen in plaiu clothes stood on the 
threshold, turniug the rays of their bull’s-eye 
iantern ou the interior of the siudy, aud thus 
enabling Wickham te assure himself that his frat 
impression was correct. 

So. you've come at last, have you)”, he 
growled, savagely. “ You're just in time to. be 
tou late! The bird is flown,’ 

Ie was perfectly true. Caleb Graham had dis 


7 


| appe ared without leaving « trace behiad hira, 
| 
; 


How he escaped, whether by the chimney, wia 
dow or door, thers were nv signs to show, neither 
did a further investigation on the part of ‘Vick 
ham and bis colieagues give a clue to the method 
of his flight, 

Bitter was Wickham's disappointment.. He 
saw now why he had been lured ‘o the study, 
and to what a nicety the old man had calculated 
his chances, how he had doubtless obtained the 
reyolver from the bureau, avd had had the 
lantern moved so that he could get a straight 
; and steady aim at it, and thus take advantage of 
| the darkvess that would ensue. 
| Heand the detective had measurad weapons 
| very fairly, and the latter acknowledged bLimeelf 
outwitted, 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

* coopayg t” 
i . Wen Vera recovered consciousmesa ahe was 
| lying on a couch in the study, and bending over 
her, with a glass of water in his hand, was 
Maurice St. John. 

He stepped back a: he saw her senses, had re- 
turned, and then she became aware of another 
figure behind him, that of Wickham, 

Enatantly the whole ecene through which she 
had passed came back to her, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, and in one terrible flash she realized her 
positions: She was the daughter of Frao’ 
John’s murderer. 

She covered her face with her hands in » w 
effort toshut out the truth, Surely no gir. had 
ever been placed in euch a frightful position 
before! At the same time she heard Maurice 
say quietly and gravely,— 

“You may leave us, Wickham. I wishto have 
a few words with Miss Craham alone,” 

“ Very well, sir,” the detective answered, 
respectfully, but with a certain amount of hesita- 
\stions) ““Do I understand you that I. am nut to 
continue the search for the old man ?” 

“No, It must not be my band that delivers 
him to the law of his country, [If he has got 
away so much the better.” 
| The detective went out disconteniedly, more 
than half inclined to act on his own responsi- 
bility and make another eTort to run toearth the 
man who had foiled him 

Aiter his departure Vera raised herself to a 
sitting position and looked at her lover, who 
returned her gaze sediy enough. 

“Ab!” she exclaimed, with a little catch in 
her breath, “then it is true, and you know 
everything?” 

‘© J know all that Wickham has discovered, if 
that is what you taean,” 

“That my-father is a thief and a murderer?” 

Maurice bowed hia head. 

How terrible the knowledge of the truth was 
to him words are powerless to describe, Deeply 
as he had felt the death of. his young brother his 
sorrow then was as nothing compared with this 

Vers beat her banda together in impotent 











despair. 
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“What can I ssy—whad can I do?” she 
moaned, rocking her body mechanically to and 
fro. 

‘‘Notning. There are some blows so crushing 
in their force that they leave uo alternative but 
absolute submission There is nothing to be 
said—nothing to be done, Fate has done her 
worst in thus separating us—she has not even 
eft. us a hope for the future, “When we say 
good-bye to each other it will be for ever.” 

She knew he was right—that this must be so— 
and yet to hear it put into words was like the 
death knell cf a buried love. 

Never before this moment had she realised how 
rouch she cared for him-—how entirely her life 
was bound up in his, 

You heard me ewear a vow of vengeance 
against poor Frauk’s murderer--you heard me 
dedicate my life to the task of his discovery,” 
Maurice went on in the same dull, pained voice, 
Well, for your sake I perjure myself; I forego 
my vengeance, and Heaven pardon me if I have 
done wrong! So far as 1 am concerned your 
father has uo cause to fear. My earnest hope is 
that he may escape from the country before the 
machinery of the law is put in motion against 
him, It is of your welfare I am thinking.” 

“Ag to that it matters little,’ she returned, 
bitterly. 

Quite suddenly she caught both his hands in 
hers, and looked up into his eyes her own wild 
and appealing. 

‘Maurice! Maurice! you believe that I was 
innocent of al! knowledge of this awful crime— 
that | had not the mereet suspicion of my father’s 

nnection with it, though I felt in my- heart 
that some wretched mystery enveloped him and 

is home 7” 

‘* My darliog !” Maurice answered—the cares- 
sive epithet slipped from hs lips almost before 
he was aware of it-—‘‘ how can you imagine there 
is suy peed to ask me sucha question? I believe 
in you ae I believe in Heaven iteelf, and that 
makee the cruelty of the thing so much the 
worse, I love you stil] with all my heart and 
soul, I shall continue to love you all my life long, 
No other woman can ever take your place, my 
poor lort love,” 

Thon he broke down ; his head fell forward 

1 hig arms, and the terrible scathing tears of a 
strong man’s wight forced their scalding way 
ubreugh hie lide, 

And 
singularly strong powers of celf-control. Since 
early boy 





poor Frank's 
sreast, 
The sight of his emotion did a good deri 





vod he had never been guilty of | 
tearsa—not even when he was called to see | 
body with the death wound in ite | the orders for your father’s arrest,’ 


Duty such as she spoke of was a grey and | wheels, which told her he had drives away, taking 


colourless abstraction— his heart cried out for the 
passionate reality of human love. 

And yet he never for one moment swerved 
from his resolution, He was not the man to 
look back having once put his hand to the 
plough. 


“There is your future to be considered,” he | 


Wickham with him moet likely. 

Then she sank wearily down into a chair, and 
sat there in @ sort of stupor, thinking over all 
that bad happened since she left » and 
holding now the key to the various mysteries 
that had perplexed her, 

She would not let her mind dwell on her father ; 


added, in a different voice. “Jf Mr, Graham has | the theme was too terrible, and yet all the time 


really escaped it is not at all likely you will see 


| him again, or his wife either for that matter, 


since Wickham tells me she is implicated as wuch 
as he is. Is there anywhere you can go tw for 
awhile until this miserable aYair has blown over 


| a little?” 


There waz nowhere; but she did not tell him 
so. She saw clearly enough that her future must 
lie far apart from his, and that it would never do 
to let him have any share in moulding it. 

“ Yes,” eho said bravely. “I can go to an old 
echoolfellow’s later on. You need not fear for 
mé>~{_ have been accustomed to looking after 
rayself M well all my life, and my experience 
will stand mein good stead now. I am fairly 


; well educated, and I can get my living, if 


necessary.” 

“Get your living?” he repeated, his browe 
contracting. “But it wili not be necessary. I 
can at least see to that.” 

She drew back, her face flushing. 

“You can have nothing at all to do with it,” 
she said gently. “Did you not say that our 
lives must be separate, and now would you belie 
your own words? I acknowledge the generosity 
of your theught ; but it is impossible that I can 
aecept help from you either now or in the future, 
You yourself roust see that this is inevitable, 
Have no.ferre on my account, Remember, 
although T am not twenty, so far as years are 
concerned, 1 am double that age if experience 
is to be counted.” 

He sighed heavily ; acknowledging she was 
right. And yet it seemed terrible to think of 
this beautiful young girl left alone to batile 
against the world. 

At this moment there came an interruption in 
the abape of a knock at the door, and Wickham’s 
voiee outside asked how long it would be before 
he could speak to Mr. St. John. 

“JT will join you directly,” he answered back, 
snd then he rose from his seat and stood facing 
Vera. “I suppose there is nothing for me to do 


Maurice St, John was a man with | now but leave you,” 


“ Nothing,” she echoed mechanically. 
“ But before I go, there is one poind on which 
I want to assure you--I had nothing to do with 


“IT know it, Buteven if you bad signed the 
warrant with your own hand I could hardly have 


towards restoring Vera to self-posssesion. One | blamed you. Justice should come before 
of the most beautiful attributes of a true | mercy i” 
woman's love ite unselfishness, and in her! He did not answer. 


lover's agony she almost forgot her own. 

Coming to his side she laid her hand gently on 
his shoulder 

“ Does not some poet say, ‘It is beiter to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all?’ 
Well, Maurice, L agree with him ; for though I 
lose you, I retain the memory of a love that will 
keep my Jife fresh and green to the very end. As 
for you—-time wil] be your consoler. You hold 
a high position in the world, and it will bring 
you many duties.” 

" Duty is a poor substitute for happiness,” he 
returned bitterly. 

“ Perbaps so, and yet it brings with it a happi- 
ness of its own.” 

He looked up at her rather curiously as she 
stood beside him. Her face was still very white, 
her eyes pathetic with anv infinite sadness, and 
yet there was juite different expression 
in them to what there had been a few minutes ago. 

The sight pain had created in her a 
noble unee!fishnese—it had brought with it a 
revelation of her woman’s mission—to suffer and 
be strong. 

Her -id buoyant girliehness seemed to have 
ibsolutely departed ; in its place was the grand 
devotion of a steadfast woman 

Perhaps Maurice revognised something of this, 
but it did not make the prin of his sacrifice any 
bhe less, 


f hie 





He was looking at her with the rapt attention 
of one who gazes for the last time ai some 
priceless treasure which he had hoped to call his 
own ; but upon which he was destined never 


| more to set eyes, 


Every detail of her appearance ‘photographed 
itself indelibly on his memory—the rich, and 
now somewhat dishevelled waves of red-gold 
hair, massed in a coronet above her brow; the 
lovely grey eyes under ther curling lashes, the 
red curves of the sorrowful month—even the 
grey cloth dress she wore, severely simple in cut 
aud fashion, with ite plain white co!lar and cuffs, 
and the faded pink rosebud she had picked 
during the afternoon, and pushed in her bodice. 

He took the flower very gently, and raised it 


to his lips before putting it awar in hie pocket | 
book. 


He did not kiss her, For a few minutes he 
held her hands tightly strained againet his heart ; 
he tried! to say-something, but words would not 
come, and finally he dropped her hands, and 
turning round hastily left the room, leaving un- 
spoken that goodbye which each felt to be 
eternal, 

And thue they parted. In tragedy their love 
had begun, in tragedy it ended. 

Vera stood motionless for some time after he 
bad left her, listening to the murmur of voices 
outside, and the distant rumbling of carriage 





she was conecious of a havating remembrance of 
that handsome old face, as it had looked when its 
evil gaze wi8 fixed unwaveringly on the detective 
while he told his story. ’ 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck ten, 
eleven, and still she had not moved. 

The sound that finaily aroused her was that of 
wheels, but there seemed something strange and 
unusual about them. 

She listenedintently. A carriage was evidently 
being driven down the approach, and yet there 
was no echo of the horse’s hoofs, 

She went to the study window, and passed out 
and round the house to the terrace in front, 
The moon was shining outfrom a maes of watery 
looking clouds, and by its light she was able to 
discern the dogeart being driven rapidiy towards 
the lodge gates. 

In it were two people, whose general outline 
at once gave her theclue to their identity, They 
were old Thrupp and his wife, and in order to 
make as little noise as possible in their departure 
they had muffled the pony’s hoofs, 

“ Rats desert a falling house,” the young girl 
murmured to herself, with a slightly bitter smile 
as she went in again, 

In order to make assurance doubly sure she 
took a light and made her way to the kitchens, 
They were in total darkness ; on the tables were 
traces of a hasty meal ; bits of string and scraps 
of paper lay on the floor, With this exception, 
everything was clean and in order, for in spite of 
her unpleasing exterior Deborah had possessed 
certain elementary hovsehold virtues, amongst 
them that one which is set down as being next to 
godliness, ‘ 

There could be no doubt that she and her 
husband had thought diseyetion the better part 
of valour, and had taken flight while thera was. 
yot time. Vera was left alone to spend the night 
in the deserted house, 

Going to bed was out of the question, She 
wen) back to the study, locked the door, and 
fastened the window; then trimmed the lamp 
and sat down in the arm chair where her father 
had cowered amongst the cushions when she saw 
him first, after leaving school. 

She was not sleepy, only tired with that deadly 
weariues® which eprings from mental strain. But 
she did not give way to it, since it behoved ber 
to think of her own future, and decide on what 
she should do. 

Midaight struck, and then one single stroke 
from the little clock. A silence that could almost 
be felt perveded the house, broken now and then 
by the rate scuttling along the wainscotting. A 
very desolation of lonelinees fell] upon poor Vera 
in her miserable solitude. 

She was alone ia the world, alone, with a dis- 
honoured name, and a heritage of shame that 
the coming years could never take away. No 
one cared what became of her, except indeed, 
Maurice, and from him she was divided by a guli 
that could never be spanned. 

Involuntarily a sob broke from her over- 
burdened heart, Simultaneously there came 4 
low cautious tapping ou the glass of the window 
and a voice called her vame,— 

* Vera, Vera, are you there?” 


(70 be continued.) 
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Wuew steel is exposed to the action of sea 
water and the weather it is said to corrode at 
the rate of an inch in eighty-two years ; an inch 
of iron under the same conditions corrodes in 
one hundred and ninety years. When exposed to 
fresh water and the weather the periods sre 
one hundred and seventy ycers for steel, and six 
hundred and thirty years for iron, 
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BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 


—t0:— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Goy Camznon had a oameless presentiment 
that bad news awaited him at Lyntoa as he 


remembered Brenda’s description of 
her father’s guest, and a terrible suspicion began 

to arise in his mind. 
Brenda was impuleive, and quick to like or 
cendemn, but.she was also, her guardian con- 
clear-aighted; she had 


chums exactly fitted that terrible ne’er-do-well, 
Joha Tremaine, 

If the living man had stolen bis dead frieud’s 
fortune, the person he would have to fear most 
would be his own brother, thus, by calling at 
Penfold Manor Sir Marmaduke put himeelf in 
the power of the one enemy he possessed. 

Guy remembered with much self reproach 
that Marmaduke himaelf, and later on his 
lawyer and banker, had considered John Tre- 
maine’s death as @ plausible fiction ; Sir Guy had 
felt positively angry at their incredulity, because 
he thought it showed doubt of Brenda's word, 
now he perceived dimly both hia ward and his 
triends might be right, since Brenda would only 
have of the dying man by the name his 
friend gave him. 

“Of course it would explain a great deal, why 
no notice was sent to Sir Marmaduke of his 
brother’s death; why the supposed Trelawny 
since his return to England has made no effort to 
seok out anyone who knew him in the past, but 
atill {b is an awful risk to run he ruminated.” 

The Blue Lion looked the picture of rural 
comfort ; Mr. Smith was standing at the door 
with his hands in his B igseneee He welcomed his 
visitor with deferential warmth. Guy went to 
the point at once. 

IT want to stay here for the night, bui I need 
something more than bed and board. Mr. Smith, 
one of my oldest friends has mysteriously dieap- 
peared, and I fancy you can help me to find him. 
Wil you look at this photograph and tell me if 
you have ever seen anyone resembling it?” 

“ Why, it’s my poor gentleman,” ssid Boniface, 
after a close scrutiny. “He only stayed here a 
nigitt, sir, but I took a great fancy to him ; he 
went off to call at Penfold Manor, and I've never 
set eyeson him since ; he left his bag here.” 

‘* Will you let me see it?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

He ushered his guest into a bright cheerful- 
looking parlour on the firet floor, and then went 
in search of the bag. 

Sir Guy did not need to look at it twice, he 
recognized it at once as the one he had seen in 
his friend’s possession when he left the Castle. 

“ Unfasten the strap,” hesaid ; “if you take of 
the rug you'll see the name ‘Tremaine,’ in gold 
letters. I wan't you to do this because then you 
will un I am not here from idle curiosity, 
- because I am really anxious about iny friend’s 

ate.” 

The name was there just as Guy had predicted; 
at his request Mr. Smith agreed to force open the 
bag, though, as he esid frankly, it seemed to 
him taking a liberty. 

However, nothing was discovered that could 
give any clue to Sir Marmaduke’s fate ; the bag 
only contained such toilet uisites as a gentie- 
man would need on a few days’ absence. 

“His cheque book was there,” said Boviface, 
“but Esaw him take it out and put it into his 
pocket myself.” 

Then the person who had forged Tremaine’s 
name so successfully had stolen the cheque book 
from him. 

Guy ordered dinner, not that hewas hungry, 
but he thought Smith would talk more naturally 
if waiting at table than seated stiffly opposite him- 
self looking very ill at ease. 


‘ 





He found his plan a good one ; the landlord 
took courage and told his story very well, nod 
forgetting to add his own warning. 

“Tcan’t say why, sir, but I'd a kind of dread 
on me something would happen to the poor 
gentlemar if he went to Penfold Manor ; there 
seemed something uncauny about the place; 
everyone w':0 had tried to ses Mr. Foy wee had 
failed, and iy came suddenly into my h that 
when a persun did succeed in getting into the 
Manor he’d live to rue it,” 

* But it seems incredible,” said Guy, in amaze- 
ment, “that a man should disappear in broad 
daylight, They can’t possibly Tose kepo Sir 
Marmaduke shut up at Penfold Manor for over 
a month !” 

Boniface shook his head. 

“Not unless they killed him first, and then 
shut up his body, sir. Mr. Trelawny left Pen- 
fold Manor within # week of your iriend’s visit. 
He went abroad and took his coloured servant 
with him as valet. The woman went off to 
London, and for three weeks not a living creature 
was at the Manor, <A pretty talk it made in the 
neighbourhood for a gentleman's place to be 
deserted like that with never a caretaker to look 
after things.” 

Guy Cameron shuddered. It was true what 
Boniface said. No living man could have sur- 
or a fast phe etry days. 

hey are now,” said Smith, dgingly, 
"© At least Mr, Trelawny and the tay 
I’m not so sure of Milroy.” 

Guy started, Bit by bit the links in the chain 
of evidence were being forged. Milroy was the 
name of the valet-companion who stayed at the 
hotel Tricolor with the false Marmaduke Tre- 
maine, Milroy, it seemed, was also the name of 
Mr. Trelawany’'s retainer. Bit by bit things were 
coming plainer; but around the centre part, 
- Marmaduke’s own fate, the mystery was still 

jense, 

“ Are you sure the man’s name is Milroy }” he 
asked Smith. 

“Well, sir,” admitted Boniface, frankly, 
“they're such a shifty lot them foreigners, id 
never like to be sure about anything to do with 
’em ; but the postman takes letters to the Manor 
for Mr. Osman Milroy, and as there’s no one 
there but the Squire and his servant I suppose 
the last ts Milroy.” 

“ Look here,” said Guy, gravely, ‘‘I am posi- 
tive my friend Sir Marmaduke Tremaine has 
met with foul play at Mr. Trelawny’s hands. If 
I go and call at the Manor alone I may only 
ehare his fate without clearing up the mystery. 
You must have lived here a long time aud know 
most of the people hereabouts. Can you tell me 
of anyone who would be likely to help me. If I 
go to Penfold Manor armed with a magistrate’s 


warrant to search the house for my friend I | 
| I were sworn friends, and T had two or three 


suppose Mr. Trelawny would be bound not to 
molest me, but I should have to tell che whole 
story to the magistrate before he would give mo 
a search warrant, and it would take a man with 
a liberal mind to believe my story. A prejudiced 
peace-loving old gentleman might think I was 
rowancing.” 

Mr. Smith looked thoughtful. 

“There’s one magistrate ‘ld serve you true, 
sir, Lord Mervin,” he said, at last; “but I 
don’t know if you’d manage to see Lim, He's 
only down for a day or two to give orders about 
some alterations that are to be made before he 
brings hone his bride, I’m thinking he's going 
back to London to-morrow.” 

“Why do you think he would be more likely 
to help me than a stranger }” 

** Because he was uncommonly intimate with 
Mr. Trelawny once, They were scvhoolfellows. 
I've heard that he’s tried again and again to see 
him siuce his return, 


Penfold Manor by the squire’s treatment of him, 
and so he’d be more likely to believe you.” 

“ He's engaged to one of the loveliest girls fn 
London I've been told,” said Guy. 

“ Miss Dulcie Stuart, sir, and the wedding is 
to be very soon, he told me so himeelf. He's 
one of the pleasantest gentlemen I know, ao frank 
and free. His place is five miles off. If you'd 
like to go over there on the chance of seeing him 





Now, Sir Guy, Lord | 
Mervin must know there’s something odd at | 





Cll put in the pony and drive you over in ne 
time.” 

Guy decided to make the effort. He knew 
Lord Mervin well by name, and felt a young 
man—specially one who had himself experienced 
the eccentricity of Mr. Trelawaey—would be 
more likely to listen to him then an old one. He 
knew by instinct the average fussy pompoue 
magistrate of the old school would laugh his 
story to scorn, ao; late as ib was, the pouy was 
harnessed and they started, 

The butler admitted Lord Mervin was in, but 
showed some reluctance to disturb him at that 
hour—it was past nine o'clock; but his scruples 
being overcome, Guy Cameron was ushered int 
& handsome library, where he was joined almost 
directly by Lord Mervin. 

“Don't mention it,” said the young peer iu 
answer to Sir Guy's apologies ; ‘‘ your naras is ao 
well-known to me that I am only too pleased to 
meet you peg though I fear some trouble 
haa brought you here, since | am told you have 
come on magisterial business.” 

“T have--I want a warrant to search Penfold 
Manor, aud J am told no one is 20 likely to give 
it me aa yourself,” 

“ Waar j” 

“ T want to search Penfold Manor.” 

“But what on earth for? Remember | am 
expressing no opinion av to the poasibility of 
giving you the warrant, but I can’t imagioe what 
you want it for.” 

“A very dear friend of mine disanpeared on 
the 25th of May. He was seen to pass through 
the gates of Penfold Manor-——no one ever saw 
him leave the house alive.” 

Horror was painted on Lord Mervio’s face. A 
kind of dread and speechless horror mingled with 
amazement and dismay, but not with incredu- 
lity. It was ae though the peer wae troubled 
and distressed at the statement; but also aa 
though he believed it might be true. 

“Your friend’s name?” he said at last in a 
strained unnatural sort of voice ; “ believe me, Sir 
Guy, half-confidences are worse than useleas, In 
such a case as this if I am to help you you must 
trust me,” 

“T ask nothing better,” said Guy solemnly. 
“My friend was Marmaduke Tremaiue, and his 
object in going to the Manor was to inquire 
particulars of his brother’s death. John ‘'re- 
maine was the intimate friend of Mr. Trelaway ; 
they were together in South Africa, and had 
atarted on their journey home when John Tre- 
maine died on kis way to Cape Town, Trelawny 
was with him at the last, and not unnaturally 
bis brother wished to hear particulars of his 
end,’ 

“Tremaine met Trelawny at the Fields, and 
was very good to him,” aaid Lord Mervin ; ‘‘ you 
wonder at my knowing! Weil, Trelaway and 


letters from him after he left England. Is the 
last he wrote he had found 2 pal who came from 
the old country, John ‘Tremaine. I hoped 
Tremaine wouldn’h be my friend's evil genius, 
for I knew what his reputation was, and at that 
time I thought of Jack Trelawoy as the bright 
eyed boy I had loved at Eton.” 

“ Have you seen him siace his return 1” 

“ No.” 

“Written to him?” 

“T have called op him half-a-dozen times, but 
always missed him, When I invited hits to dinner, 


| I received in reply s note from his secretary eay- 


ing Mr. Trelawey wes much engaged, and had a0 
wish to renew old ties.” 

“ What did you think /” 

“TY thought—forgive me if the fellow was 4 
friend of youre—John Tremaine had been his 
evil genius and made him such « reprobate that 
he shrank from meeting anyone who knew him 
in hia younger days.” 

“And did other old friends receive the same 
treatmeat? I have heard Trelawny was engaged. 
Did his lady love fare like you?” 

“Tt was not a formal engagement, but I 
believe ahe was true to him ix thought and deed 
until he returned aud scorned even her friend- 
ship, His losa ix my gaia, for Dulcie Stuart is 
to be my wife next month.” 

“Forgive me; but did you say Dulcie! 


” 
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‘ Yes.” 

“Then the riddle is solved —the man at 
Penfold Manor is no more John Trelawny than 

“ But how can my fancée’s name have told you 
this?” 

“T will explain. My old friend, Lord Hazel- 
mere died this year, and made me guardian to 
his daughter. My ward came -to England in 
April. She had lived since early childhood in 
South Africa, Her father wrs the leading man 
in a township there. You know how proverbial 
is colonial hospitality. When two strangers 
claimed a rest last January because oné of them 
was too ill to proceed further on his journey it 
was not denied them. 

“ Ai first they gaveno name. It was not until 
the invalid was dead that the survivor proclaimed 
their identity as John Trelawny and Jobn 
Tremaine.” 

** And you mean——~” 

“]T mean that my ward, Miss Hazelmere, spoke 
of the dead man with the tenderest pity. He 
might have been weak and erring, but not cruel 
or wicked, she said, while she had for the survivor 
the bitterest contempt. The dying man sent no 
farewell messages, spoke no last words, but in 
his delirium he was always talking of a girl 
called Dulcie whom he had loved in England.” 

“T think T understand.” 

"Tt must have been a terrible temptation,” 
said Guy Cameron, feelingly. .‘‘Of course the 
news of Sir Christopher's death and his nephew's 
accession must have reached Africa when Trelawny 
was dying. ic needed nothing more. Tremaine 
was a beggar, he had outraged all his friends, 
worn out the patience of all who believed in hic, 
Fe had but to play his réle carefully, and he 
etepped into a fair este‘> and handsome income,” 

“Fe wae a crue] dastardly deed,” cried Lord 
Mervin, passionately. “Think of the harsh 
thoughts we who loved Trelawny have had of 
him. Think of the girl who waited long years 
for him with sublime faith, ouly to be ignored 
utterly on his return witb a fortune,” 


“* And now, Lord Mervin,” said Guy, earnestly, i 


“ T entreat you once agaia to give me o warrant 


to search the Manor. His own brother was the one | 


person that scoundred had moet cause to fear.” 

“You shall have the warrani! Don’ loee 
sight of another thing. With Sir Marmaduke 
deal there would be no more cause for ploiting 
nd sinning. John would be his hejr-at-law, and 
could enjoy the Tremaine property with none of 
the fear and caution be had to practiee about the 
Penfold estate,” 

“Will you come with mei” pleaded ‘uy. 
“Tt will keep you 2 few hours away froin your 
Jiancée ; bub you see I never aaw Trelawny in 
my life. You whe knew him well could detect 
the imposture at once. Of course, that is why 
the pretender has avoided you.” 

“Twill go with you gladly. As regards my 
fanece, it will be such an unutterable boon to 
her to know the man she loved and trusted aid 
not really play this craven's part that she would 
be th. first person to urge me to stay and help 

ou 

“T suppose you have no photograph of—the 

eal Trelawny {”’ 

“T have two, excellent ones ; but why do you 
ack 
“My ward would be able to tell if the stranger 
ho died at her father’s house last January 
resembled them-—then the very last doubt would 
be Inlled to rest.” 

“YT wonder,” said Mervit 
will break with me?” 

“Who?” 

Dulcie. Oh, I always knew that if Trelawny 
was true to her I had no chance, and now you 
see he wes true, and she will feel almost his 
wick ww.” 

Guy chook his head. 

“]T believe myself that the warm human love 

i] have conquered the sentimental regret. for 
the past. 


dreamily, “if she 


= 
h fret abe might have delayed her 
wedding. It would be putting a crvel dis- 


appointment on the living, and giving no plea- 
eure to the dead.” 


Lord Mervin sighed. 

‘‘T hope she may see it s0; anyhow I am thank- 
ful that you came here to night, ; You. can’t tell 
what id is, Sir Guy, to have my faith in my. boy- 
hood’s friend restored, I loved Jack better than 
my own brother, and to think of him as a 
scoundrel has been bitter work.” 

" “J raust be goivg,” said Guy, a few minutes 
after. “Sraith of the Blue Lion drove me over, 
and will be getting impatient,” 

“Smith is well-known here, He's most likely 
at supper pow, and ihe pony housed in my stable, 
I will be at the Blue Lion to-morrow morning, 
and bring two policemen and the werrant with 
mé. Surely four strong men will be a match 
for Trelawny and his two coloured servants,” 

“I fancy it, would take a great many men to 
match them in cunning,” said Guy, 


kindly, ‘This Tremaine has shown himself 
such a consummate villain I don’t believe he'd 
be fool enough to keep his prisoner (if indeed 
your friend is.that) at the Manor. I, know the 
old place well ; there’s not a secret chamber, or 
even 8 dungeon in it. If Sir, Marmaduke is 
indeed at Penfold, you will see him within one 
hour of pascing through the melancholy gates.” 

As they drove home Sir Guy gave Mr. Smith a 
brief sketch of what had happened; but the 
landlord of the Blue Lion persisted in takirg a 
very gloomy view of the subj 

Xe F you’ ve police with you, sir, you and Lord 
Mervin may get off safe. 1’m sure I hope you 
will, but you'll not find Sir Marmaduke Tremaine, 
Why, bless‘me, sir, didn’t I tel! you the Manor 
was shut up for three weeks? The poor gentle- 
man couldn’ live on air; you may fiud his 
skeleton, but his living self you won't,” 

Alone in his own room this sad verdict came 
back to Guy Cameron again and again; he was 
decidedly iu low spirits for even apart from the 
mystery of his friend’s fate he seemed to-have 
many troubles, 

A le:ter from his mother .received, only that 
morning urged him to return home as soon as 
possible ; Brenda seemed mopy and desponding ; 
the Ainslies were disagreeable, and she (Lady 
Mary) feared there was trouble iz store from that 
quarter ; as he had undertaken to be Brenda's 
guardian he ought to stay at home and look after 
her until he had found some euitable husband for 
his ward, 

The letter had been travelling after Guy for 
some days, so [b was nearly a week old. 








Granted she had heard of Trelawny’s 


He hoped to return to Blankshire on the 
, secohd day from his search at Penfold Manor but 
| Guy was dimly conscious he was not so anxious 
as his mother to provide Brenda with a evitable 
' husband, 
| He would miss her sorely when. she left the 
Castle ; they were not friends, she repulsed every 
attempt of his to win her confidence, but he no 
| longer thought her heartlesa. 
| fle felt dimly thab when she loved Brenda 
Bazelmere would beall tenderness, that beneath 
her girlish waywardness was the germ of a noble 
nature, which only needed time to ripen into 
perfection. 

Of course, she looked vpon bim as old enough 
| to be her father ; of couree she pictured him as 
| e grim old bachelor far removed from all thought 

of love and marriage, and yet Gay knew he had 
been delighted when she refused Fred. Ainslie, 
knew that ii would be a bitter moment for bim 
when she chore a partner for life, 

If it had not been for the money Gay might 
have entered the lists, but the very fact that she 
ws rich,and he was poor, seemed to keep them 
0. far apart as the poles. He. had).loved her 
mother dearly, but that sleepless night ab the 
Blue Lion taught him the secret of his own 
heart; the love he had felt for Ivy Nairn 
was but a faint feeble thing compared to the 
| passion he cherished for her daughter Brenda. 

Those of us who have ever passed a sleepless 
night—and who that has reached middie age has 
not {—know the feeling of utter weariness and 








accept- | nervous prostration which aseails us on rising in 
ance of you, but now she could not postpone her 


the morning. 
| Guy Cameron felt worn out, more inclined for 
& quiet morning over a pipe than a dangerous 
? quest, but he never shrank from his undertaking, 


“Don’t build too. much on thie,” said Mervin, | 


and he was quite ready to start when Lord Mer- 
vin appeared. The latter exclaimed at his jaded 
looks-— 

“You must have. been up all night, you look 
like a ghost.” 

“Tam afraid Idid not sleep much,” admitted 
Sir Guy, “this business has troubled me not a 
little,” 

“ Well, the constables are “outside, we'd better 
siart and getit over. I say, Cameron, can’t you 
take something before we go? you don’t look 
fit for @ shock, and I sup by the very fact 
of your desiring the search warrant—~youexpect 
to find something.” Deatabe 

Guy shuddered. 

“) expect to find Marmaduke Tremaine dead 
or alive,” he said slowly. I pray Heaven it-may 
be the last.” 

Tt was a peerless’ day in June, the sky, waa 9 
cloudless blue, presently, no doubt, the’ heat 
would be overpowering, bit at present the fresh- 
nese of the early morning lingered in the air, 

The two men who had met forthe first time 
the night before walked first a head, the two 
constables brought up the rear, walking—by Lord 
Mervin’s request-—-av a little distance, yo as not to 
look as if they belonged to the party. 

I would be hard’to say which of the two men 
felt most bitterly incensed against the master of 
the Manor ; Lord Mervin could not forgive him 
because of the pain he had caused Dulcie, because 
too, he had stolen his dead friend's name and die- 
honoured it; Guy thought of the cruel imprison- 
ment (or worse) meted out to Sir Marmaduke, 
while his money was stolen by a clever forgery, 
and felt that no punishment could be too severe 
for John Tremaine. 

They reached the house at Jast. The police- 
men fell in and kept close behivc Lord Mervin, 
whether for his protection or their own, they did 
not Say. 

“You'll have to ring halif-a-dozen times, my 
lord,” said one of them, ‘At this hose they 
never think of coming to the door till one bas 
pealed the bell loud enough to.wake the dead.” 

Bat the policeman was mistaken ; the first pull 
at the bell was effectual, Before the last. echo 
had died away the door was flung open and 2 
coloured woman in a crimson gown with a bright- 
hued handkerchief twisted round her head, and 
wearing long gold éarrings, demanded civilly of 
Lord Mervin what be was pleased to want, 

“I must see Mr, Trelawny at once. Oh, I 
know it is given out that he gees no one, but 
our business is of importance, and I insiat upon 
having an interview with him.” ; 

The woman smiled and showed all her white 
teeth as she replied, then the gentleman would 
have to go to London, it was impossible for him 
to see Mr. Trelawny at the Manor as he had lefc 
by the first train that, morning. 

Whether she spoke with genuine veracity, or 
simple malice, the gentlemen could not deter- 
mine, they felt distinctly non plussed ; they had 
been prepared for denial or evasion, but not for 
genuine flight. 

“Tt must have been a very sudden step,” saic 
Guy Cameron; “I happen. to know that, your 
master had only just returned from France.” _ 

“Tye gentleman is right,” said Sonna, blandly; 
“the master is a great traveller; he is never 
content long iu one place. No doubt bis lawyer, 
Me, Morton, would tell you bis address ; it is no‘ 
| likely he would give it to a poor coloured woman. 





And she made as.though she would: close the 

door, but the policemen were too quick for her. 
| One of them a big burly man, coolly stepped into 
| the ball, the other said, sharply, — 

“ We've a warrant here to search the. house, 
and whether Mr, Trelawny’s at home or away, we 
must do our duty.” 

Lord Mervin explained to Sonna that be was & 
magistrate ; certain statements had been made to 

\ him respecting Sir Marmaduke Tremaine, a gentle- 
man whose strange a was causing his 
friends grave anxiety. Sir Marmaduke had been 
lest seen alive when on his way to Penfold 
Ba d Sonna, forgetting her serene 
i “Bah!” sai na, in er 8 
manner. “You think nthe te him—eh ? 
1 And you expect to find his remains? Bah! Mr. 
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Teelawny is an English gentleman, nov an 
! , 


“Tf he’s innocent, you have no cause for fear,” 
said Cameron, gravely. “ Lord Mervin, are you 
nagestate’ with the house sufficiently to serve as 

nide ” 

. “J know every nook and corner. of it,” he 
replied; then he said to Sonna, ‘ you will have 
to produce. your keys, I intend to search the 
Manor from attic to cellar.” 

“Search away!” said the woman, inaolently, 

’ you'll find nothing we're ashamed of, I can tell 
ow,” 

a You willsay next that Sir Marmaduke never 

came here,” 

“He came,” she replied, frankly; “but he 
did not stay. High words passed between him 
and the master, and he departed vowing he would 
never enter the house again,” 

The search began. Lord Mervin led the way ; 
they commenced aé the top of the house, keepiag 
Soana with them lest.zhe should play them false. 
They entered every room, every closet sad cup- 
board. they could discover, aud they found not 
the slightest clue to Sir Marmaduke Tremaine. 

In ona. room, the library, a distinct shock 
awaited Guy Cameron ; on a.carved oak writing- 
table, the a, Drogo amid severely practical 
gurroundings he came upon » beautifully finished 
photograph of Brenda framed in olive wood ; he 
took it up and examined it carefully. He could 
not be mistaken, ig was a happier, younger 
Grenda than the one he kuew, but it was the 
same sweet face; the glass was a little too long 
for the photograph, and so the name of the artist 
was distinctly visible—T. Barnard, Milton, Cape 
Colony, 

What did ib mean? Guy asked himself. 
Brenda had spoken of this man iu terms of 
bitter hatred and contempt, yet here in his 
possession was her portrait. 

Then he tried to think it might hare come 
into the scoundrel’s hauds without her know- 
ledge, He .bad. been her father’s guest for 
some days, Kenneth might lave giver him the 
photograph on parting, he might even have 


bought it of the photographer, Come what 


might. Guy would not suspect Brenda of 
treachery. 

Lord Mervin, too, was much surprised at the 
photograph, 


“A lovely face,” he. remarked in an under- 
tone to Sir Guy, “I wonder what part she 
played in his life.” . \ . 

“ Well,” asked Sonna satirically when they had 
finished their inspection of the Manor, “are the 


gentlemen satiafied now? do they stil! think the. 


poor colovred woman 4 liar, and her master a 
murderer } ”’ 

No one made ber any reply. The four men 
left the house in perfect silence. 

“A. gcomplete failure,” said Guy Cameron 
bitterly, “‘and yet I still believe with all my 
soul there has been foul’ play,and that that 
woman could unravel the mystery of Sir Marma- 
duke’s fate for us if she chose.” - 

“She ig no common servant,” said Lord 
Mervin gravely, ‘‘she is a pure Malay, and has 
evidently been educated carefully. If Trelawny 
has any guilty secrets that woman has her share 
of them,”.. 

The burly policeman had something wonderful 
to say when he could gain the gentlemen's 
attention. 

“There's more in ib than meets the eye, my 
lord,” be said gravely ; “ in ove of the rooms and 
Jown one of the corridors there were blood stains, 
and recent ones too.” 

“ What!” inquired Guy, “I never saw them.” 

don’t wonder at your not uotiaing it, sir,” 
returned. the officer; “my curiosity was arou 
becauze the woman suddenly sat down and 
spread out her dress eo as to hide as much of the 
floor as she could, I saw she didn’t mean to 
move till we were all out of the room, so I 
followed you and his lordship. Bub when she 
was oud in the passage J stepped. back, and sure 
enough just by where she had sat was a great 
stain on, the floor, caused, I'd swear, by human 
blood. I picked up this, too, though it’s so 
ordinary I doubt it’s being much of a clue.” 

It was.a small gold oudf stud, as the officer had 





said, of such an ordinary size and shape as to 
be hard to identify, but picked up near that 
crimson stain if seemed to point to some sort of 
atrugele having taken place there. 

“There is only one thing to he done,” said 
Lord Mervin slowly, “‘ we must offer a reward 
for the present address of John Tremaine, then 
we must prosecute him for obtaining Sir Christo- 
pher Penfold’s fortune under false pretences,” 

‘But who is to prosecute ?”’ 

“YT believe,” said Lord Morvin gravely,“ that 


failing Jack ‘T'relawoy 7 am Sir Christopher’s | 


heir. My mother was his secoad cousin. It is 
indeed a far off relationship. Jack Trelawny 
and I used to say laughingly we could only 
call it a Scotch cousinship, but remote as it is 
I believe that failing his nephew [ am the 
baronet’s next-of-kia,” 


OHAPTER XX. 

Waer Guy Cameron reached London he went 
straight to Mr. Carlyle’s office and told the 
lawyer all that had happened during his stay at 
Lynton. Mr, Carlyle was oniy human, aud s0 
could hardly resist the! I told you so,” which has 
such an unwelcome ring in the ear of the person 
addressed, 

“YT told you John Tremaine was alive,” he said 
promptly ; “‘ bless you, Sir Guy, that man is like 
a cat and has at leastnine lives. He always did 
write extremely like hia brother, sc no doubt the 
forgery came easy to him, He's the elegant 
Englishman who figured at the Hotel Tricolor, 
and his acsomplished confederate is the foreign 
looking man who cashed the cheques.” 

“And supposing. we find him have we any 
remedy? You see, if his brother is dead the 
money he received for those forged cheques was 
his own.” 

“Don’t make a’ mistake, Sir Guy,” said Mr, 
Carlyle cheerfully, “John Tremaine is far too 
clever a fellow to sin needlessly. If his brother 
were dead he would not have made himself liable 


| to arrest for forgery. It would have been far 


simpler to claim e hing as heir-at-law. No, 
I feel quite satisfied now that my poor client is 
alive, though probably kept in durance vile.” 

Guy’s lips formed the one word,— 

“ Where?” 

“Ah, that I can't tell you. We'll insert an 
advertisement for John Tremaine’s address. If 
we offer a pretty stiff reward for it someone will 
round on him. Then (though it’il be compound- 
ing a felony), we had better offer Tremaine a 
free pardon for the forgeries if he'll produce his 
brother.” 

* T should like to strangle him.” 

“Which might relieve your feelings, but 
would noé find out for us Sir Marmadude’s where- 
abouts.” 

* Look here, Carlyle, I don’t believe either of 
those coloured servants will betray their master 
They've gone too deep into his plots, It'll be a 
case of sink or swim together.” 

"TI daresay ; but there’s a wor'an in the case, 
There always is, and if she oaly sees the adver- 
tisernent she'll come to our aid,” 

Guy Cameron thought of Brenda's photograph, 
surely she was not the woman ic. the case, 

“* How do you know?” 

“My dear sir, I have been consulted by Sir 
Marmaduke again and again on the subject of this 
prodigal re og John was always writing for 


money at one time, and deraanded it on the most | 


varied pretexts. Once he actually wrote that he 
was on the eve of being married, aud needed 
help to make a decent home for his wife.” 

“ Weill?” 

“Either he married the lady in question or 
deserted her. In either case that woman would 
have a terrible cause to hate him, No wife could 
be anything but miserable with such 2 man as 
John Tremaine, and no woman readily forgives a 
lover for deserting her.. 'f we are to find John 
Tremaine, it will be through one of the many 
people he has injured.” 

Guy Cameron shuddered. 

“ The list. would be a pretty long one,” 

“Probably. T'll Ww up an advertisement, 
and sea what you think of it.” 


There was silence for some tea minutes while 
the lawyer scratched away with a busy pencil. 
He seemed to find the task he had set bimseif 
more difficult than he had expectec, but at last 
he read aloud. 

“Tifty pounds reward,—-Wauted the presen6 
address of John Tremaine, who is kuown to have 
been in Africa last year, and is supposed to have 
returned to England this spring. The above 
reward wil! be paid to anyone who will send his 
full address to the undersigned—-Mr, Carlyle, 
Pump-court, Temple.” 

“ He'll take fright,” eaid Guy. 

* Possibly, but it’s our onechance. He way not 
see the advertisement. Men with pleuty o! money 
at command don’t scan the columne of the news- 
papers as eagerly as poor devils who don’t know 
where their next meal’s coming from. Depend 
upon it, Sir Guy, if auyone answers our ad vertise- 
ment it will be one of those whom John Tre- 
maine has injured—and most probably a woman.” 

Guy Cameron shuddered, he really could uot 
help it. He remembered the picture of Brenda 
he had seen on John Tremaine’stable, Of course 
his wilful little ward was safe at Cameron 
Castle, It was hardly likely the heiress of un- 
told wealth was oue of those this fiend in human 
form had injured. And yet-—--” 

He went down to Kennington, thinking Mrs. 
Lennox would like to hear of bis visit to Lynton, 
and that she might possibly give him a little 
more information respecting the two strangers 
who had come to London Towersin January. He 
always regarded the widow as a weak and rather 





hysterical creature ; 80 when he noticed that her 
eyes were re’ with weeping it never occurred to 
him that she had a fresh trouble till she said, 
brokenly,— 

“Js there any news? but uo, Lady Mary 
would have telegraphed to me,if there had 
been.” 

“What in the world do you mean! Is thore 
anything wrong at Cameron ¢” 

“ Havn’t you heard?” 

“My last letter from my mother is uearly a 
week old. Ia Heaven's aame, what is the 
matter?” 

And with bowed head and trembling voice 
Susan Lennox answered,-— 

“ Brenda is loat !” 

(To be continued.) 





STRAYED AWAY. 
—0i—— 
CHAPTER XXILV.—(continued). 

“You will let me help you in this matter,” 
Arthur said, when Fanny, having put off her 
walking attire, and taken baby, did the honours 
of the tea-tab!e with the grace of a charming 
housewife. 





She was troubled the while by the reflection 

‘that Percy might nob approve of this pleasant 
intimacy with a gentleman friend ; but Perey 
was far distant, and the trouble was ovly diu 

} yet. 

“ What would you advise?” 

“ You aie sure the advertisement is from him { 

Tell me freely, Frauces ; confide in me entirely. 

| My only wish is to see you happy—to make you 

happy.” 

He did not inteud to look or epeak quite so 
earnestly, but the soul would tell ite story by 
the face and voice, ’ 

“Yea, Iam quite sure,” she answered quietly, 
subduing hiv fervour by her perfect faith in 
his disinterested purity of motive. “Since l 
came here J ave heard information that explains 
why he did not receive my letter or write to 
me.” 

“Oar you rely upon the truth of your 
information ?” 

* Thoroughly ; he is such an old friend.” 

He! Arthur winced at that. The mention of 








another masculine individual made him feel that 
Fanny was less and lesa bis own to cherish and 
protect, 
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‘The advertisement is rather vague,” he said, 
stirring his tea slowly. ‘“ He has evidently tried 
to express too much in the space. You cannot, 
certainly, appoint a meeting till you are certain 
he is in England,” 

‘* But he can write to me,” 

“Yes. Name on address ; say the post-office 
in my district, and should he gend a letter I 
will bring it you immediately. Leave it to me; 
I will advertise at once, and send-you a copy of 
the paper in which it appears, or bring it, if I 
may.” 

“Do. I shall always be glad to see you.” 

He pressed her hand—kiesed ib, tempting him- 
self-—feeding the hope that common-sense taught 
him he had better abandon. 

“ You love him so,” he said, pityingly ; “ still 
cling to him, Frances,” ’ 

“Liove him dearly—-shall cling to him while 
I live. Would you have me give way to des- 
pair: 

“T would have you be anything that you are. 
Yet you might be happier if you could forget 
] m. id 


i How bee 

“With me,” he eaid, slowly. The old spell was 
upon him while he sat with her, and the man was 
mastered by his strong emotion. 

-“Mr, Wilson !” 

“ Frances, oh, do not be angry. Mother tells 
me J am unwise, She tries to teach me the 
everyday prudence by which men plan out the 
straightness of their narrow lives ; and I can only 
think of my poor girl because she may be lost 
through clinging to the hopeless faith in him who 
has put her in such peril—neglected the love 
treasure I should adore, 

“You do not know,” she said, softly; “and I 
cannot tell you yet. Be my brother, Arthur, as 
you promised, Don't let me think there ie not 
even one man io the world who can be a woman’s 
pure, unselfish friend.” 

The appeal touched him. 

“I was unwise—unkind,” he said, ‘‘to come 
between you and the new-found hope-—but I wae 
thinking of the future, Frances,” 

“ Wait for that future, Arthur, Be my friend 
till it comes ; and when it comes then you may 
see that I have not been quite undeserving of 
your generous belief,” 

He shook his head, 

‘ ? will doubt me #” 

o,” he said; “ but should that future come 
we shall have to be strangers. 
of those they love, Frances. They have so little 
faith in their kind that they cannot believe in a 
friendsbip like ours. If you ever speak to him 
of me it is more than likely that he will be 
jealous, and he is sure tg forbid further  ater- 
course, et 

Percy will note6 misjudge me.” 

“I have lived longer in the world than you, 
though Iam not much older,” he said, with a 
grave smile. “ Nothing is so selfish as love, Its 
very root is selfishuess~-even my affection for 
you is selfish in its way.” 

Your kind nevs—that I can only reward with 
thanks—ano.”’ 
is not that love selfish that makes us elight 
our kindred—disobey the parente who gave us 
birth—neglect our social duties—care less for 
ur religion than our passion—foreake our friends 
~break every old sweet tie, no matter what pain 
it may causes those from whom we break, so that 
we can isolate ourselves with a chosen one }—and 
they who love truly do all this.” 

True,” sighed Fanny, “I have given my 
parents bitter pain.” 

“But you would not think of that if he were 
here. Itis oniy when we lose the greater joy 
that we long for the lesser joy we have forsaken 
for the greater,” 

‘That is too wiee for me,” said Fanny, kiss- 
ing her Laby. “I know Percy will make as great 

a sacrifice for me as I have made for him.” 

“You are one of those of whom the poets 
tell,” said Arthur, with a sort of reverence for 
the faith that would not desert ite idol, “ You 
ose the world for love, and think the world well 

1080. 
* As a true woman should—as she does,” 


Men are covetous | 


“ And should.” 

“Wisdom says no, and wiedom is wiser than 
love,” 

“That is a man’s idea,” said Fanny. ‘ Men 
philosophize, women feel. Love is wiser than 
wisdom to us, because ib is a woman's only 
wisdom.” 

Mr. Wilson pondered over that answer. 

“She must have known all the joy and ail 
the agony of passion before she could learn to 
speak like that, A woman’s words, when she 
speaks of her heart, are as unanswerable as 
prophecies,” 

Mr, Wilsou rose to go at eight. The hour 
and a half he had passed in the little shabby 
room would have been wholly pleasant but for 
the pain that would come when he thought of 
Percy, whose return Arthur felt would take 
from him a dear sister—a sympathetic gentle 
companion, 
| There was something very sweet to Arthur in 
his intercourse with Fauny— its intellectual com- 
munion was such an exalted leayen to the hard 
realities of his work-day life, 

While their friendship remained at its present 
height he could enjoy the luzury understood by 
few men and granted to fewer. 

The companionship of a pure spirit that 
ministered to his inner existence kept his holiest 
impulses in play, taught him the charm of eelf- 
sacrifice—the beauty of love without passion. 

All men have a longing to be better than they 
are, and this longing wae gratified with Arthur, 
because he had met a woman pure of heart and 
pure of mind. 

‘Spiritual unison is not inseparable from 
human impulse,” he said to himself, remember- 
ing his mother’s words ; “and it can exist with- 
out marriage, for there are no marriages in 
| Heaven, and there it is all spiritual unison, That 
is an answer that, I think, will totally upsed my 
mother’s theory of soul science or psychology, as 
it pleases her to term it.” 
| “What are you thinking of ?” inquired Fanny, 
secing him smile, 

‘‘ Something you have taught me.” 

“ May I know ?” 

“Yes,” 

And he told her, repeating the conversation 
that had taken place between Mrs, Wilson and 
himself. 

It nearly went beyond Fanny’s depth, but he 
made it simple to her understanding, 

‘*And what do you think?” be asked. 


scrap of ancient and classical—~is it (classical 
history ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then why ?” 

“Because you are my Egeria,” he said, 
tenderly, and he would have said more, but 
Fanny silenced him with a little bit of gentle 

uetry. 

“ Remember that you cannot be my old Numa 
till you are a widower. And when you bring 
me that advertisement?” , 

“ A hint for me to go,” he said, ‘*You shall 
see ibin a very few days, Frances. Printers are 
sadly impracticable to lovers ; but it eball appear 
soon, and J hope—though the realisation of your 
hope is my misery—that it will result in a letter 
froma him.” 

And so he went, light of foot, and glad. of 
heart-—the recollection of the little hand he had 
clasped and left a kiss upon thrilling within 
him. : 

He rode home on the top of a crowded omni- 
bus, but he was completely isolated within his 
own thoughte — pondering over his strange 
affection for Fanny—wondering whether it would 
ever change, and what would be the end of it, 

With Fanny the time had gone like a dream. 
She told herself that his visits were dangerous 
to him, and might be productive of misery to 


er. 
Percy might blame her, the world ge 
Bui then she knew theirs was an innocent affec- 
tion, and it was very pleasant. 


CHAPTER XXY. 
THE LETTER FROM PRROY, 


Mr. Witson kept his word. The advertise- 
ment appeared soon, and he took the paper to 
her in the romper, 2 

Fanny was not held long in suspense as to its 
result, Four days after the publication of her 
reply Arthur took ber a letter. gna 

He would not stay that eveni 
go upstairs, though she thanked 
ful eyes. 

He could not bear to see her emotion 
over the epistle from the man who had her love.~ 

“T trust it will bring you happiness,” he said 
in the low tone that characterized him when he 
was much moved. “I trust it will explain 


— would ‘not 
with tear- 





“That you may be right in whab you say of 
yourself nov.” 
ini Well ? ” | 

“ And what Mrs, Wileon eaid of you will be | 
true by-and-by.” 

“In other words, you suggest that I do not 
| know my own mind,” 
| “Our mind changes as we change.” 

} Impolite ; but perhaps you are right, though 
| I shall never change to you, Frances,” 

| “Women are covetoas of those they love,” 
| she ssid, altering the text of his own words to 
| turn them back upon him; “and ithe day may 
come when you will not be permitied to meet 
me or to care for me.” 

**Never. Ihave mot my Egeria in my youth, 
and it will be my fate to exist upon a memory ; 
and perhaps that is the real secret of happiness 
-—-to cherish the ideal, and never see it harden 





everything, though the explaining may be a step 
towards our eternal separation.” 

What more he would have said found expres- 
sion in an action, As though he feared that 
letter might be the prelude to their farewell he 
held her to hie heart for a moment, and kissed 
her wistful trembling li She could hot chide 
him for that irrepressible token of his great and 
good affection. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “Heaven bless 
you!” and he closed the streei-door between 
them, 

His footatep sounded slow and frm and heavy 
as he went away. : 

‘©The first, perhaps the last caress, she will 
ever give me,” he thought; “and Ae can revel 
in them--take them by the right of her fatal 
faith. I try to be a good Christian, but I fear 
that I hate him.” 

Fanny went to her room to read the letier 





into the decay of reality. Who knows how 
much misery old Numa was spared by dying 
when he did? He might have outlived Egeria’s 
love, for even Diana’s nymphs played queer | 
antics sometimes,” 

“ Who was old Numa?” 

** A celebrated philosopher, sometime king of 
Rome-—the very ancient Kiome.” 

“ And Egeria?” 

“A nymph of Aricia, in Italy, so Ovid tells 
us, She is the poet’s idea of perfection in 
womanhood—beautiful in shape, pure in spirit— 
something too sweet for earth, too dear to 
spare for Heaven. Old Numa had been a long 
time locking for perfection,” he added, play- 
fully, ‘‘for he was a widower when he met 





** As a woman does,” 





er. 
“ And why have you favoured me with that 


made so precious by long waiting, She gave a 
thought of gratitude to the brioger of it as she 
broke the seal. 

She must have been less than woman had she 


! been insensible to his devotion for her—the 


idolatry of a gentleman is always welcome ago | 
whether it can be accepted and returned in kin 
or not, 

But he went from her mind as she began to 
read, There was no room for anything but the 
old idol now. 


“f could no longer bear this protracted 
silence, my darling,” Percy commenced ; “ and 
I began to have an idea that all was not to 
satisfactory as I had been led to believe. When 
I have mentioned you in my letters to my father 
his answers have been very strange and vague 


’ 


i 
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and I have some slight fear that I have been 
kept in the dark. 

“T have a fear, too, that our correspondence 
has been tampered with, It seemed so strange 
that you should be content to abide by the 
arrangement made by our respected parents so 
soon after my departure ; that before the place 
was scarcely cold from my footsteps you should 
accept & bargain that tacitly compelled you to 


forget me, 
“ Whenever Vhave mentioned you to my father 
his sole and ble reply has been that you 


were in the care of your friends, That the money 
was regularly paid, and regularly received, and 
there as far as we were concerned—meauing him- 
self and me—the matter ended. 

* As if it could end there—as if I could think 


of my poor pet dragging out an existence in the 
old wretched place—as if I would let you exist 
on @ paltry pittance of five pounds a month—as 


if I could rest till 1 knew the issue of the precious 
little secret you whispered to me just before we 
parted. I was sure you would find means to let 
me know, for | was very auxious, darling. And 
J am anxious still, and not a line came—no sign 
to tell me of our babe, ri 

“Write, dearest, at once, and tell me every- 
thing. Enclose the letter to me in the envelope 
I send, addressed to M. Johann Spolir, then it 
will come to me direct, and I shall know there is 
no danger of ite being tampered with. Of course, 
when I heard that you had gone home on the 
morning of my departure I did not think of 
writing to you. My father expreesly forbade it ; 
but J did think you would write to me. 

‘*And I believe you did write. I was in the 
habit of sending one of my assistants for my 
letters. I was always engaged on the works at 
post time, and the post-office was some few miles 
away. 

“T am sorry to have reason to think that my 
father bribed the fellow to suppress your letters, 
if there were any. Should I find such to be the 
case he shall have a horsewhippirg that he will 
not forget for the remainder of his days, 

“Tf I receive your reply safely I will send you 
some money immediately. Iam sure you must 
went some; and I shall be in England soon, 
dearest, I cannot say exactly when, but soon, 
We thust arrange a meeting strictly in secret, for 
you may be certain we shall be closely watched, 
You can judge how passionately I long to see you 
—think of how you long to see me. 

“ And, dearest, I have succeeded. My position 
is almost independent, and we may, perasps, tell 
our secret soon, I shal} sound my father first. 
T do not want to quarrel with him—for, with all 
his little failings, he is very fond of me, And of 
course he cannot understand my feelings for my 
own darling ; but he will like you whex he knows 
you better. How can he help liking you ? 

‘Kiss baby for me. Fancy! I have been a 
father these several months, and do not know 
the sex of my own child. Sometimes, dear, I 
have misgivings, and picture gloomy things, 
Should anything have happened during all this 
long time of silence—should we have—Heaven 
forbid !~-lost our little pet, and you alone in 
your sorrow? The wonder is that I have not 
rieked everything, and been home ages ago. 

“T must say farewell now. Now that I know 
a letter will find you, I feel that I cannot write 
enough, Answer at once. I shall count the 
ours, 

“ Your own, true as ever, and, I think, more in 
love than ever, 


“ Percy.” 


There were numberless postecripts, each one 
added to the other, as though the pen lingered 
over its loving task, and Fanny read every line 
over and over again. She wept with joy; talked 
delicious, rapturous nonsense to her infant ; kissed 
Lim a thousand times, and told him his papa was 
coming home, quite believing, in ber heart, that 
the tiny fellow understood every word, and 
ympathized with her. “ 

‘Had she not spoken the truth to Arthur 
Wilson }” Fanny asked hereelf, in delight. ‘And 
had not Perey nobly redeemed her faith!” She 
clapped her hands in ecstacy. “TI was right,” she 
ssid, “Mamma was right, baby. Love is wiser 


than wisdom, because it is a woman’s only wisdom. 
And papa is coming home--my Percy is coming 
home |” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
WORK AND WORKERS, 

WHEN the ecstacy of her rapturs had subsided 
into deep and quiet joy Fanny sat down to 
write 2 reply. She read the letter many times 
as it lay before her on the table, She found 


some new and tender meaning in seach sentence | 


—something more to linger over. 


All her doubt was explained away. Their 


me when you are away. 1 shall remain at my 
present addreas till you arrive and determine 
for me. a) 

“That our correspondence has been tampered 
with there is no doubt. I have written at least 
twenty letters, and never received one reply, and 
I cannot bear to think that the little love secrets 
that should be sacred to ourselves should have 
been read by another.” 

The rest was the ending of a letter that ended 
like bis own, with innumerable postscripts, for 
she was reluctant to leave the task that she loved 
to linger over. 

She foldud the letter and enclosed 
envelope addressed to Percy under 





it in an 
cover of 


correspondence had beer: tampered with, and | the one he had sevt her addressed to M, Jobann 
Fanny blushed at the thought of her long, loving | Spohr. 


epistles having 


seen by some wretched spy | 


She took it to the post-office herself, and 


—the gentle secrets of her heart laid bare to a | when it slipped into the letter-box she wurmured 


stranger, who might hold them up to sport and 
derision, 

“TI will tell him eveything,” she said. 
the telling of everything was not such an easy 
task as it appeared ab the outset. When she 
came to the Paxton-street episode she found her- 
self strangely reluctant to mention Arthur Wil- 
son. 
aa little as possible about him, 

Yet Fanny would have been puvzled had she 
been asked to explain that reluctance, [i did 
not arise so much from the fear that Percy might 
tmisjudge her as from the fear that he might mis- 
judge Arthur, 

Making a mental comparison between thera, 
Fanny saw that Arthur was the nobler of the 
two—he was altogether a different kind of man 
from Perey, and one whom Percy would not easily 
understand, 

Fanny began at the beginning in her reply, 
recalled the morning of hie departure, and her 
journey to the etation in the hope of seeing him 
for a last word—a last kiss. Then she described 
as minutely as she could her father's visit, and 
her consequent flight on the same day. . She 
wrote very pleasantly of Mrs. Wilson and ker life 
in Paxton-street, where baby was born, but not 
a single word of Arthur, though his name was 
frequently on her pen. . 

“All this time,” she wrote, “I was in doubt ; 
for 1 was not aware that any arrangement had 
been made, and I did not know you thought I 
was at home till I met Fred Crosby—I daresay 
you remember the poor young man—and I was 
careful to keep out of the way in case he might 
see me again, and put them on my track.” 

She could mention Fred Crosby without fear, 
and speak of him with a patronising pity, 
because he was one of the lowly, and Percy 
would never suspect her of caring for him. 

There was a doubting side to Percy's nature 
that noade Fanny careful in these points. Like 
all men who have seen too much of the worst 
that is in the world, he had little faith in the 
goodness of men, or in the purity of women, 

Then she went on to tell him the rest, simply 


| stating that she left Paxton-street without 


statiog why she left. She explained her cir- 
cumstances, her thoughts and intentions very 
truthfally, 

“My money was going,” she wrote, “and but 
for the generosity of Mrs. Wilson I should have 
been almost penniless. I watched the papers, 
and I saw that it might be a long time before 
you returned, so I went to work. It seemed a 
long time to look forward to, dearest, but I knew 
you would say I had done well.” 

Her account of baby was interesting to him. 
It required a mother’s love to pen a history to 
babyhood— lend a charm to the simple detaile of 
infant life, and Fanny did it well. 

lf Percy believed all that was written of its 


beanty and intelligence be must have thought 
j himself blessed among the happy. 


“And now I awaic your return,” she said, in 
conclusion, “in perfect peace, and with some- 
thing more than joy. If I had not suffered a 
little I do not think I could feel in all fits beauty 
the deep and tranquil happiness that is in my 
heart tonight. 

“ Whether we have to keep our secret longer 





or not I can wait, and be quite content, so that 
I see you sometimes—so that you write to 


But | 


Prudence suggested that she had better cay | 


| & prayer that it might go safely to ita destina 
tion. 

Fanny went to work next morning. There 
wos no necessity for doing so, but Mrs. Clarke 
had been kind and considerate to her, and 
Fanny would not leave her without a moment’: 
notice, rm 

“My circumstances have improved,” she said 
| to the dressmaker, “and I have no longer any 
occasion to work,” 

Mrs. Clarke was pleased to hesr it 

“Though I shall be sorry tu lose you, my 
dear,” she said, “especially just now as we are 
very busy,” 

* Would you like me to finish the week ?” 

“You shall decide for yourself,” smiled the 
dressmaker. “ Do what you think ‘e right.” 

Fanny thought it right to stay. 

“Mrs, Clarke gave me employment when I 
wanted it,” she thought, “and I have no right 
to withdraw my services from her so suddenly. I 
will finish the week.” 

“Jt is what I expected,” said Mra. Clarke, 
when made aware of Fanny’s decision, ‘ You 
are wise enough and good enough to sacrifice 
your inclination to a sense of duty, aud while 
you have that disposition you will be happy. 
Yours is just the character that true geutlemen 
admire ; they like firmness and generosity in 2 
and I am afreid women are not firm or generous 
as a rule.” 

“That ig a woman’s opinion of her sex,’’ said 
Fanny in deprecation, ‘ We are not our own 
best friends,” 

“You have not had my experience,” said Mrs, 
Clarke. ‘My customers have the same fault 
as my ple. I find that in eelfishness and 
want of thought for others the young ladies in 
my work-room are as bad as any lady of title 
who comes to me.” 

“And that is not saying a great deal for 
either.” 

“Tt is saying the truth. We are driven to 
death in the season. People have things made, 
not because they want them but because thoy 
want to outshine others, and they ere asc 
thoughtiess in the matter of time. I nearly 
quarrelied with Lady Mulchester the ! 
day, because she wanted me to keep my people 
ate.” 

“Were you not afraid of losing her cus- 
tom }” 











“No, my dear, If she were to witidraw her 
custom I should send in her account, and press 
for it.” 

“ Aad surely she could pay?” 

Mrs, Clarke shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Like the rest, my dear, she gets all th 
credit she can, and spends all her ready money 
in extravagauce. Paying a debt is the last thing 
she thinks of, It is very hard to deal with them ; 
they have no thought, either for the worker or 
employer.” 

“ Yet one would think, with their culture and 
good training, they would be kind and tioughs- 
ful in everything.” 

“One would think so, 


7 


bub they are not. £ 


have to make large outlays to fulfil an order 
and I dare not ask more ‘ban twice for the 
money ; and they expect unreasonable things 


done. Lady Mulchester’s order would have kept 
my hands four hours late, and she was quite 





angry because I would not keep them.” 
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eran nar wr nae cm men mt m2 
here are very few sich employers aa you.” 
~ d have not always been the same, I use 
compel my hands to work all night sometimes, 
I have seen the poor things almos‘ and | 


Q fainting, 
I have been obliged to maka them keep ot 
waa not miy fault then; I was driven to 
same as Th 


t 
do th 

thers did, or lose custom, fault of 
- 


| 
overwork does not lie with the-employer, it is | 
with the eustomer—the sin is there.” 
But the worker suffers for bot! I have | 
ought deeply on this subject eince I have been | 
au your establishment, Mrs, Clarie.” 
“ And have you thought of a remedy ‘” 
“‘Yes, The dreasmeker’s trade is to women | 
what the building trade is’to men, and the rules 
that fix the hours of work and the rate of pay | 
for men would do ihe same for us, There is no | 








reason in the world why neediewomen should | 
mot have a trades’ society, aud a co-operative 
1nion,” 

“What would be the result ?” 

“To the worker }’ 

cy ’ 

Yes 

“Fair wages, fewer hours of work, mutual 
“support in times of sickness, or when out of 
. ploym nt T ar ij! in ial ec or 

ploy it Tar skilled in social economy, 
but I think that something of the kind will be 


lone at no distant day.” 
Mrs, Clarke shock her head, 
“ Women’s employment is so different from 


meu’s,” she said ; “and the women you propose 
} 


to benefit would stand in the way of themeelves, 
There are few-—very few, who have enough good 
sense and etrength of mind to actually enrol 
as raembera of @ great work-girl 
iy 


themselves 
community, They imitate the genteel hypo 
of clerks and shopmen in one respect. Le 
work-room is their ‘place of business ’'—their 
fellow-workers are ‘the young Isdies of our 
establishment,’ ” 

Fanny winced. She remembered her 
little affectations on that same score, 

“ But,” she urged, “you would not blame them 
for making the truth as delicate as it can be 
made? You would not deny a girl the right to 
call herself a young lady?” 

“Certainly not Ang good and intelligent 
girl has a perfect right to the title; but I do 
blame them for the mistaken vanity that makes 
them ashamed of their occupation. Why should 
they be above the work that enables them to live 
decently, dress neatly, and look like the young 
Indies they desire to be thought? Why should 
they not be proud of their work, and show that 
a work-girl cau be, and is, a young lady ¢” 

“We shoul! require to create that feeling 
vefore we could hope to form a needlewoman’s 
society with any prospect of success,” said Fanny, 
sravely. “I wish, for the sake of my sisterhood, 

ine great and active philanthropist would take | 
the matter ia hand, It would be a noble work.” 

And large in its beneficial resulta,” said Mrs. 
Clarke. ‘ We should have less misery, leas aio, 
less starvation. We should keep our cities purer, 
aud inake the world better, We should reduce 
the employera’ profits to a fixed scale; but then 
the few have no right to benefit at the sacrifice 
f the many. Allowing a proper percentage for 
the outlay of capital, and to cover !oas and risk, 
the rate of profit and she price of jabour should 
be equalized.” 








own 








us 






Fanny went to Emily's room, leaving Mra. 
Clarke to ponder over some of her remarks. 
What little Fanny had said evinced a practical 
knowledge of work and workers that made Mra. 
‘larke think this was not her first experienze ina 
tae work-room, 

“She either speaks from experience,” mused 
the dressmaker, “or she has a remarkable faculty 
yf observation, The likening of the building 
trade to the dressmaking and millinery was an 
odd comparison for a lady to make.” 

Emily felt eorry when Fanny told her that | 
she was golog to leave the work-room in the | 
course of a few days. Miss White had grown | 
more attached than ever to her companion, and 
she shook her hand rather doubtfully when | 
Fanny told her why she was going, 

"Te is hardly wise of you to see him again,” | 
Emily urged, “You are better as you are, even 
taough you may be poorer,” 





i 
‘ 


It | acknowledged wife he will not iet you see 


| but it remained in her heart. 





“ You abail see us by-and-by,” Fanny replied, 
‘when we are together for good,” * 

Miss White was doubtful still. 

When the time comes tat you) are his 
ur 
old humbie-friends, Mrs, Falkland the lady will 
not care for the companionship of Emily White 
the milliaer,” 

“{ shall always be glad to see you”—aud 
Fanny kissed her warmly, “You shall come 
wheuever you like, and be welcome,” 

Easily did not repeat her expression of doubt, 
She had seen that 
those who rise from the lowly to the higher paths 
of life rarely care to look behiad them, aad re- 
member what they were—care atill less to turn 
back and meet the friends they have passed on 
the road, 

(To be continued.) 








FACETLA, 


“Wuere was Magna Charta signed!” asked a 
a teacher in a south of London Board School. 
* Please, sir, ab the bottom.” 

Sse: “Do you think a girl ought to let a 
man kiss her before she marries him!” He: 
“ Yea, if she expects to be kissed at all.” 

Bess: ‘ Don’t you call this ring Fred gave me 
a beauty?” Ethel: “Yes; but you ought to 
see the one he wanted to give me!” 

Ruyter: ‘Did you read my story in this 
morning's paper?” Rimer: “ Well, not all of 
it, I began it.” Ruyter: “ Interrupted, I sup- 
pose?” Rimer: “ Well; no,” 

Prosrective Tenant (toagent) : “ You say this 
house is just a stone’s throw from the station ! 
Well, all I have to say is I have a great admira- 
tion for the man who threw the stone,” 

First Laby (threateningly): “‘ Did you call 
mea two-faced thing, did you?” Second Lady 
(unabashed): “Yes, I did; and wot’s more, I 
don’t know which on ’em’s the ugliest,” 

Sant Lapy: “I want a hat, but it must be 
in the latest style.” Fashionable Costumier : 
“ Kindly take a chair, madam, and wait a few 
ninutes ; the fashion is just changing.” 

Murpgrovs Unctr: “I want some arsenic, 
enough to kill two boys.” Polite Druggiat: “ It 
is against the law to eell arsenic, but there is a 
fruit stand round the corner.” 

.“ Miss SkYLIB appears to have lost her attrac- 
tiveness fer the gentlemen,” said one girl, “ Oh, 


| no,” replied the other ; “she didn’t lose it, Her 


father lost it on the Stock Exchange.” 

Customer: “So you sell these watches at 
twenty-five shillings each. It must cost that to 
make them?” Jeweller: “It does.” Customer: 
“Ther how do you make any money?” Jeweller: 
* Repairing ’em,” 

‘Suppose vow,” said the teacher, “I should 
give you two boys an apple and tell you to cut it 
in two, how much would you get, Tommy /” 
“ None,” replied the youth, “’less you held Jim 
till £ eat it up!” 

“ Have you any idea,” inquired Mrs, Longwed, 
"what is meant by the fires of love?” “ Yes,’’ 
replied Mr. Longwed, “they are those the hus- 
band makes the first three months after mar- 
riage.” 

“Ox, will you get me my boots?” said the 
master, “If what?” said the maid. “Oh, if 
you please.” “If you please, what!” ‘ Will 
you kindly get. me my boots, if you please, miss #” 
“ That’s better. No, I won't }” 

“Wat time is it?” inquired Farmer Oates, 
in London for the day, ‘Is your watch going ?” 
Farmer Noakes took the end of his chain out of 
his empty pocket and said, ‘My dear man, it has 
go : 

“He's your first cousin, isn’t he?” said Mrs. 
Dimling to six-year-old Freddy, alluding to a new 
baby of whom Freddy was very fond. “Oh, no,” 
replied Freddy, “I bad two cousins before he 
wae born,” 





JoxsesLeY; “ Coming round to my golden wed- 
ding next weeki” Brownkins (indignantly) : 
“Your golden wedding! Why, pian, you’re not 
thirty-five.” “No, but I’ve bagged an American 
heiress,” 

Mrs, Hicks: “ Your teacher says she saw you 
fighting with Tommy Higgins, a boy, much 
younger than yourself,” Dick Hicks: ‘ Well, if 
she expects to see me pitching into any boxing 
champions she'll be jolly well disappointed,” 

“Weir, my boy, what would’ yowslike to be 
when you grow up—a soldier?”: “No.” "A 
doctor?” “No.” “Lawyer?” “No.” “ What 
do you want to be, then?” “Asyndicate. Dai 
says they make all the money nowadays.” 

Dest Cotiector: “I'am collecting accounts 
for Messrs, Scissors, Snip, and Co.” Oxford Under- 
graduate: “ Collecting accounts, are-you? . Ve 
well, I have two or three of their accounts whic 
you are welcome to add to your collection.” 

“Tsure of one thing, my augel, you and I 
will never quarrel as that couple are doing,” said 
he, encouragingly. “Indeed we won't!” she 
replied, decidedly. “If you ever speak to me az 
he did-to her I'll call the police.” 

A ratuer placed his son with a restaurant- 
kee to learn the trade of a waiter. Some 
weeks later he called to inquire what p r) 
the boy was making. “Excellent,” aas the 
proprietor. ‘To-day he charged a gentleman 
two shillings too much.” 

Mn, Hanpsotr: “I admit, sir, that my life 
has not been what it should be, but I truly and 
unselfishly love your daug‘ter, and if ever I give 
her a moment's pain I hope I'll be made to suffer 
torture for it,” . Old Gent (warningly) “Ob, you 
will, You don’t know her,” 

Morger: “Don’s you feel able:to sit up to- 
day?” Boy: ‘‘No, mamma, I am so $ 
Mother : “ Well, let me see, I think you will 
be able to go to school Monday, To-day: is 
Saturday, and-—-” Boy (jumping out of bed) : 
“Saturday! I thonght it was Frida y.” 

“No man ever obtaiged anything worth having 
without working hard for it,” said Mrs, Bickers 
to her husband, who was in &’diseo mood. 
“Quite true,” replied Mr. Bickers, tively ; 
“T remember thot I obtained -you without the 
slightest difficulty.” 

“T auways keep my watch about five minutes 
fast,” observed the suburbanite, “for train- 
catching purposes.” “So do 1,” replied the 
other suburbanite; “ but it doesn’t do much 

ood, Bridget always keeps the kitchen clock 
fteen minutes slow for breakfast-preparing pur- 
poses.” 

SsveraL men were talking about how they 
happened to marry. “I married my wife,” said 
one, after the others had all had their say, 
“ because ahe was different from any woman | 
had ever met.” “How was that?” chorussed 
the others. ‘‘She was the only woman I ever 
met who would have me,” and there was» burst 
of applause, 

Sus-Eprroz : " A correspondent sends a full 
account of a cock-fight, with photographs of 
the steel spurs used, the cock-pit, spectators, 
birds in battle, &., with every round described.” 
Great Editor: “Glorious! Get it all in.” ) Sud- 
Editor (doubtfully): “But this is a family 
paper.” Great Editor: “Yes--I know. Head 
it ‘Brutal Sport—\Where were the Police?” 

Mistress (a widow): ‘ Weil, Johason, I'm 
sorry you are going to leave us, but you are very 
fortunate in having this money leit you. 
(Pleasantly) I suppose you'll be looking out for 
& wife’ uow.” Johnson (the butler) ; “ Well, 
realy, raa’acs, I feel very much-honoured: by what 
you propose, Lut I’m engaged to a young woman 
already.” 

A verend has a little boy who has jast reached 
the age when he is interesting. The other day 
be was found sitting on the steps of the veranda 
looking very much downcast, and his mothe- 
asked him what the trouble was. ‘* We'll bave 
to move away from here,” he said. “Why ! 
ssked his mother. “Ob! I've t every boy 
in the neighbourhood, and there ain’t any more 
fuu here,” ’ 
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Tae 1 -Dachess of Coburg will probably} In the year 1593 no fewer than 7,911,261 eofoe | Cnans can see and, smell, but cannot hear. 
come to md in September, on a visit to the | of one sort and another were rejected by the Mint 


Queen at Balmoral, 

Tur Queen's birthday this year was the second 
occasion on which Her Majesty has sp nb it at 
Windsor since the death of the late Prince 
Consort; and the Royal Borough was quite gay 
and festive over the anniversary, 

Mempers. of the Royal Fawily are never “ pre- 
sented,” either when they are introduced at 
Court or on marriege, A young princess merely 
joins the Royal procession before a Drawing 
Room, and takes her proper place in the Royai 
Grcle in the Throne Room ; but there is no cere- 
mony of any sort or kind on the occasion. 

Tae Empress Alexandra Feodorovna has noti- 
fied ber wish to continue her patronage of the 
Association of German Governesses, 16, Wynd- 
ham-plaee, Bryanston-squars, London, W., which 
had been granted by her as Princess Alix of Hesse 
in 1891, and” of ‘which institution her Majeety’s 
mother, the Grand Duches: Alice of Hease, hod 
been the first patroness, 

Tur Queen's large collection of family por- 
traits in the private apartments ab Windso 
Castle has been increased by the arrival of « very 
good picture of the Emperor William, which was 
a birthday present to Her Majesty from ler 
Imperial dsov. There are excellent portraits 
by An of the Emperors William I. and 
Frederick in. the Tapestry Rooms at Windsor, 
where also is one of the nt Emperor taken 
when he was a boy of tenor eleven. He is repre- 
sented in uniform. 

Br command of the Tsar six “ milk-white 
steeds” are to be purchased to draw the State 
carriage onthe day of the coronation, It is no 
easy task to obtain exactly what is required, but 
when petfectly-matched animals have been pro- 
cured, at an almost incredible price, there is still 
much to be done in training them to become 
used to. thelr gorgeous trappings, and to per- 
form their share in ‘the pe t without in- 
dulging in any undignified ings or nee 
spirits which would mar the solemnity of 
procession. 

TRE latest thing in Germany is the Society for 
the Suppression of Scandal. The aim of the 
society is to suppress the too free use of the 
tongues of. malicious traducers with which the 
iown, it is alleged, is infested, and more promptly 
to punish the offeaders. To this end slanderous 
utterances will be taken up by members on 
receipt of the name of the offending persons, 
that of the prosecutor, and names of witnesses. 
The members are bound by oath to keep secred 
all matters concerning the society. The cost of 
legal process will be defrayed by the society for 
the relief of the person calumniated., 

During the Queen's recent residence at Wind- 
vor Her Majesty drove every fine-morning about 
nine o'clock from the Castle to Frogmore, and 
breakfaste? there, Frogmore fs a very damp 
place even in summer, and so damp inthe winter 
thao after the Prince of Wales once resided 
there for a couple of months he vowed that 
nothing would induce him ever again to live 
there, and the Queen then lent*him the White 
Lodge, which he also disliked. ‘Prince Albert 
Lad proposed to drain the lake at Frogmore and 
convert the bed of it into an American garden, 
but this excellent acheme never was carried out. 
The lake, however, has recently been thoroughly 
eared out by the Office of Works at a cost of 
£750, an operation which has made Frogmore a 
much more healthy residence, The place is 
olcally regarded ag being a part of Windsor 
Castle. The house is quite old-fashioned in all 
te arrangements, but v comfortable. It is 
understood that Frogmore is destined to become 

‘o Windsor residence of Princess Beatrice and 
“rinee Henry of Battenberg. 

‘e fortheomrag marriage of the Duc d'Aosta 
an Princess Héléne of Orieans will form a new 
Qn& between the Houses of Bourbon aud Bona- 
parte, ‘and will be the means of rendering more 
intricate still the already complicated relation- 
Bhip which now exists, 





on account of incorrect weight or seme other 
defect. 

Coat-TaR, when used for dyes, yields 16 shades 
of blue, the same number of yellow tiute, 12 of 
orange, 9 of violet, and numerous other colours 
and shades. 

Ta Imperial canal of China is over 1,000 mileg 
long. The Canal of Languedoc, or the Canal du 
Midi, to connect the Atlantic with the Medi- 
terranean, is 148 miles long. It haz more than 
100 locks and about 50 aqueducts. its highest 
part is 600 feet above the sea, and it is navigable 
for vessels of upwards of 600 tons, Tae great 
North Holland Caual is 125 feeb wide at the 
water surface, 31 feet at the bottom, and has a 
depth of 20 feet, «It is 51 miles long. 





GEMS. 


Mors helpful than al] wisdom or counselis one | 
drav zht of simple human pity that will not for- | 


sake us. 

Homury is the first lesson we learn from re 
flection, and self distrust the first proof we give 
of haviag obtained a knowledge of ourselves. 


body. In the morning of life they all lic behin? 
us; at noon we trample them under font ; and 
in the evening they stretch long, broad and deep- 
ening before us. 

Howkver we may rebel and insist on nui being 
the slave of others, we can truly only coruplete 
ourselves by recognition of and obedience to the 
greater life around us, and to which we become 
submissive only when we attaic the largest life. 

Weakness and wickedness go hand in band 
and are seldom separated. It is indeed one of 
the involuntary tributes (o virtue that even those 
who have it not extol it, pretend to it, and even 


wish for it, thotigh in a feeble and irresolute | 


way. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


StrawBerry DoumPiines.—Crust made sawe 
as for short-cake, and roll out one-half inch 
thick ; put as many berries in the centre as you 
can, and fold over as you would for apple dump- 
ling. Bake one-half hour, and serve with sugar 
and cream, 

Corrrg Icryc.--Take a gill of very strong, 
well cleared and strained coffee. Stir inte it 
powderer sugar until thick enough to. spread, 
Cover the cake and set away for one or two hours 
in acocl place. Ifa thicker icing is wanted add 
a second layer, 

Lowen Puppine.—Four cups flour, one cup 
chopped suet, one cup seeded and chopped raisins, 
one-half cup molasses, two even teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a little milk, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one- 
quarter teaspoonful clove, and alittle salt. Mix 
soft with cold water, and boil steadily three and 
one half hours in a covered pudding boiler. 

SHorTBREAD.—Seven ounces flour, one ounce 
rice flour, half pound butter, quarter pound 
sugar, half teaspoonful baking powder. Put all 
on a table and knead the butter and sugar to- 
gether, then gradually draw in the flour, kneading 
well and keeping the lump firm iu both hands. 
When all is worked up into a atiff paste cut it 
in two or three pieces, and make each piece round 











or oval as desired, and about half an inch thick ; 
pinch the edges, dust some sugar on the top, and} 
place some caraways or slips of candied peel on 

the top, and bake in a slow oven till they are a 

nice aie colour; the time depends on the | 
thicknezs of the cakes—from a quarter to half an | 
hour, \ 


Onx inch of rain. means 109 tors of water on. 
every acre, 

47 a distance-of seveu miles above the earth no 
human being can breathe. 

Tus tallest people in the world are the Pata- 
gonians ; the shortest are the Laplanders. 

Tt is estimated that the Guif Stream takes 
about two years to flow from Florida t. Norway. 

Oras, when first taken from the mine, are £0 
soft that they can be picked to pieces by the 
fiuger-nail, 

A¥nica possesses a genus of moles, the fur of 
which reflects most brilliant hues of gold and 
green, 

THE eucalyptus tree attains a height of fifty 
feet in three years after the seed is planted. They 
are grown extensively in California, 

Tur grain, the smallest measure of weight in 
use, derives its name from being originally ihe 
weight of an ordinary graiu of wheat, wel! dried, 

Is Mexico two substitute jurors sit near the 
jury box in’a trial. if one of the regulars falls 
i] a substitute takes his place, and the trial 
proceeds, 

EXPERIMENTS have proved that if fish get 
beyond a certain depth in the sea they die from 
the pressure of the water, which they are unable 


¢ _ | to support. 
Tas shadows of the mind are like those ofthe | 


Binps which build in the open seem uniformly 


| to have coloured eggs, while those which possess 


concealed or covered nests have white eggs; the 
colour does not vary much in the same species in 
one climate or another, 

An Afghan is bound by custom to grant a 
stranger who crosses his threehold and claim 
protection any favour he may ask, even st the 
risk of his own life. Yet, apart from this, he is 
cruel and revengeful, never forgetiing a wrong 
and retaliating at the first opportunity. 

MatwaTcuin, on the bordera of Russia and 
China, is the only city in the world peopled by 
men only, The Cbinese women are not only 
forbidden to live in this territory, but even to 
pass the great wall of Kalkan and enter inte 
Mongolia. All the Chinese of this border city 
are exclusively traders, 

Onvers have been given to surround the future 
French camps in Madagascar and on the French 
Alps with electrical currents. These currents 
will be so arranged that, were the sentinels to be 
got rid of, the camps ringed round with the wires 
would all the same be alarmed by anyone ar 
proaching within the riog. 

Nov only is diamond-cutting not a mecially 
highly-paid occupation, but it is ome involving a 
roost humiliating system of espionage to the 
worker. Fach mau has to strictly account for 
the atones he receives on going to work in the 
morning, and the count has to be carefully taken 
when the unfinished work is handed in at night 
to be locked wp in a eafe, against the return of 
the workmen the next day. The possibilities of 
theft are great, though a dishonest workman 
knows that an attempt to dispose of an unfinished 
stone would bring suepicion upon him wherever 
the attempt was made, 

A novet ship was recentiy launched at East 
Boston, Massachusetts, It is designed for a float- 
ing theatre, and will make short trips to the 
various watering-places. Itis built a good deal 
like a lighter, except that it has a rounded bow, 
and is very strongly put together. The stage 
will be the stern. The main floor of the theatre 
runs forward to the round of the bow, aad has 
an incline of ten feet in its whole length. It is 
arranged e0 that the seats can be taken away and 
the floor raised to a level, [making a dance hail. 
There will also be a gallery, which will be little 
above the deck. The house will rise thirty feet 
above the deck, giving a total height of forty feet 
for the theatre, Under the slope of the floor at 
the bow are the dressing-rooms of the actors, 
They are fitted with bathrooms and every other 
accommodation, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eric.—January 2ist, , fell on Sunday 

Ana.—A little ammmonia in the water is the best, 

©. T.—Oanada, or the Dominion, is North America. 
Quenrst.-—We do not u idertalcearithmetical problems. 


Ioworant.—Infelice is pronounced im Italian in-fe- 
lee che. 


Jounwrz.—Thero is a duty, we believe ; aska shipping 
agent. 

Trovsiev.--Consult respectable qualiged practi 
tioner. 


Lronarp.—It is found in Genesis, chapter lil verse 
is. 


Awxious.We do not answer purely personal ques- 
tiens 

Nesta.—Dip the oyes wide open into a basio of pure 
cold water. 

BE. M.—The wearing of very tight-fitting gloves might 
grove of aid. 

Brat.—The proper persons to see is really the pilot 
snd purser on bosrd 

Rurert.—Collects are short prayers found 
Uturgies and public devotional oifices. 

Joseru.—Ouly gardeuers are acceptable for situations 
on India tea plantations. 

VaLENTING.—It was Dryden who 
discern the tinsel from the gold?” 

Carct.—Shaving for a few months will promote the 
growth of the beard and moustaches. 

Dowatp.--We should say the book cannot be got 

by chance in a second-hand shop. 

Rk. 8.—They are the initials of the Latin sy 

oounds, shillings, and pence. 


in all 


wrote ‘Who can 


nonyms for 


Basur vt. Forget -yourself 
comfortable condition will ver 


Constaxt Reapen.—It was popular, and flourished 
tty clove to 


London more than a hundred years ago 

-1t would be most unsafe to expreaa any opinion. 

ru had better submit it to counsel. 

Parr,—An apprentice when of age, that ts twenty- 

10, la freed from al! legal liability to serve his master, 

Locrey.— A quarterly notice on either side is necessary 
to termimate the agreement. A c 
not affect you in any way. 

Iv Negp or Apvior.—Send 
publisher booke of the same ol 
examine 

Vv 


altogether, and this 
y soon leave you 


un- 


does 


it to som 
ass, aod 


firm that 
ask to have it 


OULD-BE PrackmMAxER.—F 
are dangerous things to me 
if possible, to let them alone 


mily quarrels, as a rule, 
ile with. We advise you, 


Pozzi.xp.—The name you meation Is merely adopted 
by the distinguished person who wears it; the real 
name is quite different 

Bers.—Do not attempt it. The quicksilver would 


quickly wear off, and might do serious tnjury to those 
who used the spoons. 
R. Y¥.—The corrett quotation is— 


* He that complies against bis will 
Is of bia own opinion still 
Puv..1s.—There 


satire 


is no ? pecial impropriety in the act, 
ungraceful and awkward. That is sufficient 
on for avoiding it. 


Jeranp.-—fea anemours have been known to ave for 
*hree or four years without any nourishment save what 
they extract from the water, 

Orp Reapre.—If you can command a small enw of 


money wea 
16 WO ve 


ivise you to see a patent agent and try to 
ns with him at ouce. 

jus Rosa.--The will of a person dying in 
would, if proved, be found 
for which could be made for one shilling. 
—The gloss you refer to fz put on the 
ita being Pp esed through the rollers of what {s 
the burnishing machine 


Porry.—The piain course for 


London 
ut Somerset House, « search 


fy 


hi ¥ 


called 


you to puraue is to adopt 


immediately a different conduct, and conform a: far as | 
you can to the young man's wishes, 

WorxixD Moriue.—Sicurf may be removed from the 
hair by washing it vccasionally with » little borax in 
the water. 

Sracm-Map,.—-All that we can recommend you to do is 
to apply toa respectable theatrical agent, whose busi- 


ness it is to negotiate for eng 

ductiocas to the stage. 
Dietaactsp,—Deserter wurt give hims 
ny un of Sngeieonsnens ty 

an b gba gabe - al 


agements and obtain intro- 


lt up to 


at) ier 
aix monthe before he 





hange of landlorda | 








eather by | 


| 


| solemn or poetical style. 


young man to ask @ lady to dance if he 


Kate Keaawey.—-Fresh cold cream is good for a sun- 
burnt face. Rub it thoroughly into the skin in minute 
quantities. Let it remain on until the skin has absorbed 
it. Then wipe off with a soft cloth which has been 
dipped in tepid water. 


Caro.itnz.—Clean water would not stain it, but might 
{ojare the polish, and in that way let dust in end 
stain. Remove the iajured polish = the finest glase- 
pee, off any dust caused by the glasspaper, - 
repo 

'za.—Do not get married clandeatinely. If your 
me aye object to your suitor wait until you can obtain 

eir consent, or until you have had ample Be ger 
ties to ju e of the character of the man who would 
raake you ts wife. Appearances are ofter deceptive. 


N. N.—The trigger-pull on sporting guns is three 
pounds on the right-hand barrel and three and a half 
ands on the left-hand barrel; the latter is at A the 
eavier for the reason that the shock of explosion would 
otherwise set off both barrels at once, 


Curiovus.—Portland Prison is the largest prison in 
Englaud. Nearly 2,000 convicts are located there, being 
employed chiefly in the “‘ Crown quarries,” from which 
something like 50,000 to 60,000 tous of Portland stone 
are annually exported. 


THE LAST LETTER. 


Loye years within its sepulchre 
O! faintly acented cedar, 

Has lain this letter, dear to her 
Who was its constant reader ; 

The postmark on the envelope 
Sufficed the date to give her, 

And told the birth of patient hope 
That managed to outlive her. 


How often to this truasure-box, 
Tears tn her eyes’ soft fringes 

She came with key and turned ‘the locks, 
And on ite brazen hinges 

Swung back the qaaintly figured Md, 
And raised a sandal cover, 

Disclosing, under trinkets hid 
This message from her lover. 


Then lilting it as 'twere a child, 
Her hand awhile caressed it 
Ere s the lips that sadly emiled 
again she pressed it; 
Then drew the small encloeure out 
And smoothed the wrinkle: paper, 
Leet any line should leave a doubt 
Or any word escape her. 


Still held the olden charm. its place 
Amid the tender — 
Time seemeut unwilling to vellane 
The love-pervaded praises ; 
And thoug’ a thousand lovers might 
Have matched them all for passion, 
See were inspired to write 
their unstudied fashion. 


From “ Darling ’ slowly, word by word 
She reads the tear-stalued treasure ; 

The mists by which her «yes were blurred 
Grew out of pain and pleasure, 

But when she reached that cherished name, 
And saw the last leave-taking, 

Tho mist a storm of grief became- 
Lier very heart was brealcing ' 


T put it back—this old time note 

Which seers like sorrow’s leaven, 
For — who read and he who wrote, 

ease God, are now in Heaven. 

If kk oe of to-day could win 

Such love as won this letter, 
The world about us would begin 

To gladden and grow better. 

F. D, 8. 


B P.—Syriage with a strong infusion of quassia chips 

" with boiling water sud let get cold, or with strong 
tobacco weter made the sume Way ; or pai from ind 
rub >er bal! dry tobacco powder well over, and half an 
hour later syringe with clean water. 


Biancns.—It would be decidedly improper for a 
not been 
futr miuced. If he had sufficient assurance to propose 
such a thing she should feel no hesitation whatever in 
answering that she never danced with atrangers. 


Reovrsar Reaper.—Thon, the second personal pro- 
noun in the singular number, denotes the person 
addressed, and is used in addreasing ons 
The Friends, or Q: aakers, like 


' ot! era in former times, cust.aartly used the word in 


very familiar language. 


Scoraman.—The only old edition of Burus’ 
whic sh has any value at all is the one published in 1786; ; 
it consisted of something under three hundred copies, 
onsequentiy ts very rare, aud thurefore a value attaches 


| to any copy thatecan be picked up; other editions are 


| which add with the flour, balf of each 


e¥en then the captain may r f 88 

to | m go until he improves in conduct, 

try. —Me ticine stains can be taken off silver spoons, | 
whe-e potish ing — faile, by rubbing them with a | 
cloth dipped in sulphuric acid, and afterw hing 
tae spoons in soap Bu ds 

Ho §.—A simple ai iffective preventive for 
lies isthe presence of sweet clover in w recom. Flies 
have an especial hj ction to the plaot, and quickly 

e their escape frum aay place in which it is kept, 


| 


of no account. 


Jorm.—Take eight eggs, ten ounces of sugar, half a 

und of flour, and the juice and grating of one lemon. 
gi sparate the eggs, beat the yolks, sugar, and lemon 
uvtil thick ond ifght Whiec the whites until dry, 
at a time, and 
mix all together; but avoid beating. Butter the pan 
well, and bake in a moderate oven. 











Is Negp or Avvice.—Unleas you recede from your 
present position we do not see how harmony can be 
restored between you. An on Be 


were in some respects mutuall 0, if if oom. 
nr by a confidential f oe might’ tend 
about a personal interview, with pO aw a 


pons H 


Isquisttive.—The words habeas corpus mean “you 
wile. ve the body,” oe bop words of a writ 
ch a prisoner may have out o Queen's Bench, to 
be removed thither; so that he may recover his 
if imprisoned without just or lawfcl cause. The Act 
which gave t! ate qearantep for the liberty of & of the cadet 
was passed in 1 
G. W.—Postal ls pl banks were established in 
1861. The eee on was transferred to the 
State in 1870. yonn ae A a in the same 
. In 1871 the postal unit 5 
one ounce. In 1881 J 5. were issued, and 
in 1883 the parcel oP ~ gmc Sixpenny 
telegrams were in mmoed in 1885 
Wonparzr.—It poe + mg A to » retr to_ the Dunmow 
flitch. For mony centuries ft has been the custom at 
Dunmow to present a flitch of bacon to a married couple 


never had a quarrel. To coms 


t an actual rupture was, in the 
r dialect, tates one's bacon. 


Lee is Moruur.—It is he ye & poreming dress 


for a child ; he looks over-loaded wi , AS a 
garish paotbegl «8 the any staat 

poor little yd is “ dressed to ua “the ering 
is; without the ° ats, aoa volling the big- 
buckled shoes, and gry hm Cam or 
regimental Cameron pow | 4 staat, active Lit fellow 
may be made to look smart in it. 


Youno Hosrrss.—In entertaining guests no distinctions 
should be made apparent. All should be treated with 
the same courtesy, re and aeaaen To treat one 
with more consid than another, when of 
same age, because of some superior social in 
the fashionable world, is 7 —— to 

well as to the guest, who, while beneath your 
enjoys equality with every other 


Ju«.—The Welsh were called — by the 
no doubt, from St. David br et patron saint ; 
“Taffy” being a cormption of * Paddy” isa 
corruption of “ Patrick,” the — of In ‘Trelenae 
saint; as “Taffy” ts of Bt. D 
gave the name of Wales to that part et the 
which the Britons had been comsbat and it means the 
land be wypens the \ or, in the ‘accepted 
the land of the stranger 


OC. T.—It is not inst made. However, if 
try, cnt up some pure rubber into ey slices, 
it io water to soften and oxpand it it; put it 
ina vessel. You can cork, and pour in cold naphtha 
or oil of turpantine and place the vessel in a hot water 

bath, ven up the heat for a few deyseill it has quite 
dissolved. e should, however, recom! your buy- 
ing the cement you can get at any of the cycle shops, 

ich costs only a few pence. 


G. A.—Pin the engraving firmly on 2 clean smooth 
board, have some common salt powdered 
and sprinkle this thinly over the wites wu : 
lemon-juice on the salt so as to dissolve most of it, then 
raise one end of the board to an angle of about = 
or it may be a little less. Have a teakettle full of bo 
ing water and from it pour the boiling water over ths 
picture so as to wash out all salt and lemon-jaice, then 
dry the engraving gradually on some si face. 
I 1) not bring it to the fire or to the sun, ff you do-it 
will become discoloured, 


5. K.~—Have one or two pounds of white lead ground 
in ofl, according to the g dene Fo pen | you wish to mix; bave 
also some boiled linseed turpentine in argentts 
bottles, put a little of each of ee hey the white lead 
till you get it of proper it wel] with 


“1 


ke 


ons 


in 


z 


| a palette knife. The staining pr aha for the en you 


wish are a little chrome ow anda little of the beat 
venetian red. These colours must each separate = ~s- A 
yund up with oil on pieces of slate, using the tte 
fnite for the purpose. You then caution oy add « ite 
of each and stir it well up in the white which you bave 
already mixed in your Pn any bangs | or pot until you 
have got the tint you des to the white 
lead two ounces of patent dryers, Ky ag Same as you 
have stirred that thoroughly through, pass the whole 
through a piece of canvas, and itds ready for use. 








Lo Reaper, Pi Three-halfpence 
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